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PATENTS PENDING 


TRANSPLANTONE 


THE VITAMIN-HORMONE 
STIMULANT 


Do your seedlings wilt when moved 
from the seed bed? 


TRY TRANSPLANTONE on them. 


Do you have trouble in growing shade 
loving plants such as African Violets, 
Ferns, Begonias, etc? 

Try TRANSPLANTONE on them. 
Are you planning to put in rose 
bushes this spring? 

Invigorate them with TRANSPLAN- 
TONE. 

How about evergreens or shade and 
fruit trees? 

Use TRANSPLANTONE to start new 
root formation quickly. 








UNTREATED 


TREATED 


AZALEAS 


IS TRANSPLANTONE THE 
SAME AS VITAMIN B,? 
TRANSPLANTONE 
Vitamin B, and will do every- 
thing that Vitamin B, does and 
1 oz. of 


contains 


much more besides. 
TRANSPLANTONE 
1,000 gals. of the dilute solution 
for weekly watering of vitamin 
deficient plants. The $1.00 can 
of 3 ozs. makes 3,000 gals. of 
Any plant with 


makes 


dilute solution. 
strong humus requirements will 
benefit from regular watering 
with this solution. TRANS- 
PLANTONE is outstanding in 
its effect where soils are deficient 
in humus or are too alkaline. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet 
or write to us. 


1 oz.. can 50c 
3 oz. can $1.00 1 Ib. can $4.00 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT COMPANY 


Horticultural Division F-15 


AMBLER, PA. 
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FEATURING ..... 
the 100 BEST IRIS 
for 1940 


You'll find the finest, newest, most showy types of iris, 
listed at prices drastically reduced to meet the limita- 


}/ ye tions of modern budgets. 

alah od Yk h \ Gay new colors! Brighten your garden with the new 

HY y salmon and orange toned iris, as well as other new tones. 

BL ) RUN To know “What’s What in Iris” you must have this 
1 We oe Blue Book of Iris, sent free on request. 

()I IRISES | WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


SCHREMNER’S IRIS GARDENS 
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DRICONURE is the ideal plant food for your lawn and garden. 
It contains only nature’s own products—cow manure, poultry 
manure and PEAT MOSS—all perfectly blended in the correct 
proportions to assure better growth . . . better results. 





| 
| 
Not only do the manures in this all-organic fertilizer provide the | 
important natural feeding elements for healthy plant growth, but | 
the PEAT MOSS also improves the physical structure and moisture- 
holding capacity of the soil. 





DRICONURE is free from weed seeds, is clean, odorless and easy 
to use. And, what’s more, it is absolutely safe. The stabilizing 


effects of the PEAT MOSS in DRICONURE prevent it from burn- | 
eat leaching. That’s why it is the ideal fertilizer for home | FREE BOOKLET 
gardeners, as well as professional growers. | Write for free catalog containing colored illustrations, 


Order DRICONURE from your local dealer, or write today for | descriptions, and prices of the 600 most beautiful impreved 
Free literature and prices. | varieties—types which flower from early spring until late 
autumn. Plant roots in summer months. Our special 1940 


Om, 


















offer: 100 varieties at one-half regular price. 
2 BUSHELS ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
OE l DF Also Distributors of Imported and Domestic SSSSSESERESSESSSESSSEESSSSSSSSESSSESSEEERESEEEERERESESESSeS 
JUTTE Sphagnum Peats WEED’S NATIONALIRIS GARDENS 
Asunoka ea 165-W John Street, New York, N. Y. Box 223-F, Regverton. Oregon 
T NG 1524 So. Western Avenu 177 Milk Stre "ay 
ull? DRESS > Seman Aerance Mill Seree NN icevaeosenna * _ SERRRp aeae teomerte oF 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


t greens are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say ‘t.”” 


Set Tomato Plants Deep? 


To the Editor: 

RS. Hartzog says on page 210 of the 

April issue that she sets tomato plants 
deep to get good root systems. This may 
be all right if the plants are short-stemmed 
and stocky. Suppose, however, they are 
long-legged? I have seen, and used, them 
with stems a foot long. From such plants, 
if set straight down, the lower end of the 
stem, along with the root system, will die 
and rot off, and the plant develop roots 
from the stem nearer the top of the ground, 
at a heavy loss of time and efficiency. Such 
plants should be set with the root-crown 
not more than 3 inches deep, and the stem 
trailed along about 2 inches underground. 
Then there will be a heavy root system 
and heavy root-growth all along the buried 
stem. 

Annual plants must have their roots 

near the top of the ground.—BENJAMIN 
C. AuTEeN, (Mo.) 


The Tulip Mosaic Question Arises 
To the 


OULD we have a discussion or advice 

on raising Tulips? Mine have botrytis 
blight which damages the leaves and blooms. 
I have written to several places but no one 
seems interested in its prevention, although 
everyone is working on a cure. That might 
be all right, but in my case the cure is not 
practical (to move them to new ground 
every year). I have too many bulbs and 
too small a piece of ground.—(Mrs,) CLAUDE 
C. Curtis, (N. Y.) 


Editor: 


Who Will Swap Plant Combinations? 


To the Editor: 
N the Readers’ Own Corner, which I 
never miss, I wonder if some reader 


would like to trade ideas with me. I plant 
Iris Paulette in combination with No-We-Ta 
and find it beautiful. So is Phlox Columbia, 
planted around one or two Clematis Elsa 
Spath. 

If anyone else has favorite combinations, 
I'd like to try them.—Bennerr JONES, 
(Colo. ) 


Gloxinia Method Succeeds 
To the Editor: 


N the July, 1939, issue of FLowerR GRoweERr, 
| Mr. Joseph Devlin of Pennsylvania had 
an article called “Gloxinias All 
After reading the article I decided to ex- 
periment with two of my Gloxinias. There 
were several blossoms on these two young 
plants last fall, one plant a red with white 
edge, the other a white one. I followed 
Mr. Devlin’s directions and cut the stalks 
off flush with the bulb. These two plants 
are now blooming, the red and white one 


Season.” 
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with 30 buds and blossoms, the white with 
46 buds and blossoms, 

I feel very well repaid for the experiment 
and wish to extend my appreciation to Mr. 
Devlin. I have about 50 Gloxinia plants, 
nearly all raised from seed. 

Anyone raising Gloxinias should remem- 
ber that the bulbs should be potted loosely 
and not pressed into the soil hard. I have 
had experience with this and find the 
loosely potted plants do better than when 
potted firmly.—(Mrs.) S. W. REYNOLDS, 
(Mass. ) 


Landscaping for Safety 


To the Editor: 


WOULD like to respectfully recom- 

mend that in order not to endanger 
the lives of children and others, that land- 
scape planners and gardeners not place 
shrubs, hedges, low growing trees, or any 
other obstructions where they will, as they 
grow, keep children from seeing moving 
automobiles and keep drivers from seeing 
children readily. 

An appalling number of children are 
killed by running or stepping in front of 
automobiles from behind obstructions. Chil- 
dren are naturally thoughtless, so let us 
not make dangerous conditions for them. 

Where such obstructions to vision already 
exist, they should be promptly removed or 
in some way made permanently harmless. 
Obstructions at corners also cause many 
fatal automobile collisions—A. L. PorTrer, 
(Kans, ) 


Back Copy Wanted 


To the Editor: 


E have been unable to secure a copy of 
Vol. 25, No. 3 (March 1938) of the 
FLoweR Grower from second hand book- 
dealers. As we are most anxious to have 
this number, will you please advertise for 
a copy in one of your forthcoming issues? 
—Rosert Lincer, Chief of the Acquisition 
Division, The New York Public Library. 
If some reader would like to supply a 
copy of this number, which is exhausted, 
please write this office—Enprror. 


Praise for a “Digger” 
To the Editor: 


THINK I have one of the best tools 

made. I have had it so long I don’t 
know who made it or where I bought it. 
Maybe you could call it a spade. It’s 
about 3 inches wide and as long as a spade 
of heavy steel and spade handle. [I call it 
my digger. It’s fine for bulbs and if you are 
not very strong it’s much easier to spade 
with than the ordinary size, 

Incidentally, although there are parts 
of your magazine that I don’t always read, 
I hope I am not as narrow as some of your 
readers. Anyone who could publish a maga- 


zine that suited all readers would to my 
mind be performing a miracle. 

There is only one thing I don’t like about 
it. When I start to read an article (with 
our dog on my lap, for instance) and then 
have to thumb through half of the magazine 
to find the rest of the article, I am annoyed. 
The only magazine I know of not doing this 
is Liberty. I have written several pub- 
lishers and they all agree it has to be 
that way, so I suppose there must be a 
good reason but I have never found out 
ae it is——(Mrs.) CxLaupg C. CuRTIs 
(N. Y.) 


Rebuttal on Dahlia Storage 


Controversy 
To the Editor: 


WAS considerably amused at Mr. Bur 

gess’ letter in April regarding my method 
of storing Dahlias. I must say it was at 
least frank. 

It is not uncommon for some people to 
accomplish things that others say “can’t be 
done.” 

For your information, Mr. Burgess, I have 
been raising Dahlias for a number of years 
and have had especially good results in keep- 
ing the bulbs in metal containers. As | 
stated before, it is well to open the can 
in a dry room and let any moisture evap- 
orate that may have accumulated. The 
roots will retain their moisture and look 
as nice in the spring as when dug in the 


fall_—J. L. Lone ey, (IIl.) 


These Dahlias in Cans Didn’t Rot 
To the Editor: 


HAVE used corrugated iron cans with 

tight covers for some six years, in which 
I store about 75 clumps of Dahlias in com- 
mon moist peat. In this time my heaviest 
loss was 5 in one year from stem rot, but 
since then I have split each stem, with no 
loss whatever. I consider it the ideal way 
to store Dahlias in a furnace-heated base 
ment.—RUTH SHOEMAKER, ( Minn.) 


Variations in Monarda 
To the Editor: 


UST a few words in praise of a faithful 

old perennial, the Monarda or Bee Balm. 
Some gardeners object to this plant on 
account of its intense magenta or cardinal 
red. We use it with double and single 
Shasta Daisies and like the effect. There 
is, of course, the wildling Monarda, a deli- 
cate lavender with blooms a little smaller. 

Two years ago, out of some seedlings, two 
fine new shades came into being, a clear 
rosy pink and a violet-mauve. Now in 
these five shades we have Monarda to fit 
into most any color scheme. 

I just renewed my subscription to your 
fine magazine. It is most interesting and 
helpful in my garder work.—(Mrs.) H. W. 
ALBERY, (II!.) 


Why Feed the Ants? 


To the Editor: 


READ recently in a popular garden 

magazine that ants cause no injury 
to Peony buds and, in fact, help them te 
open by eating away the sweet stickiness 
which covers the buds. So why bother 
feeding ants as M. G. Kains suggests in 
the May Flower Grower on page 238. I 
have never seen any ant chewed Peony buds, 
have you?—-FLorENcE A. Ricu, (N. Y.) 

















Desert Sunray Praised 


To the Editor: 


WAS surprised and pleased to read Car] 
Cropp’s mention of Desert Sunray 
2 (Baileya multiradiata) in the January 
FLOWER GROWER. 
3 I have grown this beautiful desert Daisy 
5 for the past four years, having secured 
: original plants from Armstrong Nursery, 
A Ontario, Calif. Have never seen it listed 
t in any catalogue or garden book. 


It is a perennial where winters are mild. 
It withstood a few mornings around 28 
degrees last winter but I play safe and save 
some seed to plant after the last frost in 
spring. I cut the plants to the ground in 
the fall and lay the bushy stems over the 
plants as a protection. New shoots will 
start blooming about April 15 here (pos- 
sibly earlier in southern California and 
continue until frost. I picked our last 


- bouquet December 17 this fall as_ the M -N d N F d v4 
wade roy been quite mild. Cutting Easy to ove ee S O oun. ation 


induces flowering. ; 
oO g Now for the first time you can have a full- 



































18 It grows about 30 inches high and as fledged English greenhouse for so little as 
broad, rather sprawly. The beautiful single from $89.50 to $379.50. One 13 ft. wide and 
= rayed 2-inch rich yellow flowers can be had 10 ft. 4 in. long poate only $149. _ 
“s on 2-foot stems as the grey woolly foliage : : ; 
D- is sparse. Combined with Artemisia Silver OR the first time this ideal inex- . . » also to take down for moving about 
| King you have something that will produce pensive portable greenhouse which you the garden or from rented Property. You 
Ohs and Ahs from everyone see everywhere in England, can be can erect it im 2 days. equires no 
in . Ne bought from its sole maker in this coun f dation. No cutting of glass. No tty 
; country. ounda . u g of gla putty 
p- It must have full sun, the hotter the The sipating sides net cay give it beoced glazing. Available with side and roof 
1e better, is drought resistant, but responds to structural strength, but make every inch ge eed cle tor cee quick 
1k ordinary garden watering. I have about se ge ee ee R- slant’ of erection : 
= ENE, “ — aE Shs ais sides is st t t - , 
ne an acre of shrubs and flowers and it would caannat } -e- *-, Mong Par We give you a year’s guarantee against 
be the last thing I would give up as there ight when the sun is low. any wind or hail damage. Sold for Fe 
re few p’ ‘ 7 ive suc j or on a convenient payment plan. en 
pee few Plants that will give suc h beautiful > Made of long-lasting cedar. Constructed for catalog telling Pony you on grow and 
cut flowers the whole season through. in sections that make it simple to put up showing by photo how easy to erect. 
t Any reader knowing of a source of seed 
supply will certainly confer a favor on 
FLOWER GROWER readers.—W, R. BRITLAND, T & uri l am O. 
: (Calif. ) . 
7 IRVINGTON, N. Y.—Dept. E-O DES PLAINES, ILL.—Dept. E-O 
en 
For Four i i 
os Aswitiee Mealy Bug Conmet Generations Builders of Greenhouses 
rst 
ut To the Editor: 
= WOULD like to ask if Henrietta Kerr THE UNIVERSAL 
is (January, page 32) has ever used Volek I N + E Cc T Oo & U N 
se ; a© > a 7 
Nursery Spray on her Cacti to control 
mealy bugs. I have used it very success- SURE ... EASY .. . FAST! 
fully. It controls red spider, thrips, scale The Original and the simplest type $ 15 
and many other insects. I used it this es er ee b an aa 
winter on my seedling Cyclamen plants for Scientifically designed, it sends out a fine, fan-shaped 
mites and red spider, and have found it spray for a —_ red eo oe ee 
very satisfactory Yas s é ses equipment use y the Federal Government, by State 
“ ry aig ygren ge C are must be exercised and Federal Agricultural Experiment Stations and by 
ful n using it, but if directions are followed Insecticide Manufacturers to demonstrate their products. 
im. there will be no trouble. Spray on sunny BUDWIG MFG. CO. BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
a days. The required amount of Volek should or ‘ 
oak be mixed with a small amount of water 
gle hefore adding gradually to the rest of the ALFRED FIELD & £9... INC. 
> water.— : Q T mW . — - 
ere iter.—(Mrs.) S, W, Rey NOLDS, ( Mass.) Eastern Sales Agents 
eli- Remember..Your Garden Hose -|- Insect-O-Gun — Death to Insects! 
ler. Wi - B 
ae ithhold Lime from Irises? 
ear 


' To the Editor: 
in 


fit "THE idea that lime on an Iris bed is 14 
eonducive to root rot, suggested by Mr. CURIA l 
our Cussebeer in the April issue, is probably 





and one of those errors that, launched with 
W. steam-roller power, is destined to go rolling Giant-Flowering Hybrids 
on an r generations, even after havin: : : s 
d on for gene! ation » even ifter having New introductions in the most gorgeous colors 
n proven false. Lime, by its very nature, imaginable—soft sky-blue, deep lavender, rich 
is inuch more a fungus fighter than a fungus pink, glowing crimson and snow white. You will 
; ; be charmed with the lovely colors, delighted with 
(Continued on page 300) the long flowering period, and amazed at the cize 


of the flowers. 














Clematis Jouiniana., Pale violet-blue. $1.50 each 
east of the Mississippi River (if west $1.75) 
den Ramona, Lavender-blue, $1 each. 
urv Ville de Lyon. Carmine-red; dark center. $1 each 
. to Place your order now. Plants shipped with soil and may 
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} : Our Catalogue describing two score superb 
her fo varieties. Send today for Booklet F. 
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Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


Sunlight and shadow are as much elements 
of garden design as walks and _ borders. 


All these are gracefully blended in this 


garden view 
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Adventures With Native Orchids 


PRING brings with it some of the 

pleasantest memories of one’s life. 

This is especially true of all who are 
interested in Nature, for just as spring 
rejuvenates and recreates plant life, so 
does it also work within man a renewal 
of interest in the outer world and an 
almost compelling desire to go forth into 
the open spaces, the meadows and_ the 
woods. There is within us some hidden 
chord which seems to vibrate in harmony 
with the pageant of unfolding buds and 
blossoms, bringing surcease from care and 
a restoration of confidence in the ultimate 
vood of the universe. 

He who ventures into Nature’s realm 
ipon a beautiful day in June is likely to 
find response in his own emotions to 
Shakespeare’s lines in “As You Like It” 
whieh run: 

And this our life exempt from public 

haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the 

running brooks, 

Sermons in stones and good in every- 


thing. 
Sueh is the restorative influence of a 
well chosen ramble through a forest 
whose floor is carpeted with the varied 


hues and matchless arrangement of wild 
flowers. 

I am always interested to hear 
others relate the pleasure they 
have experienced upon such ex- 
cursions and especially their dis- 
coveries of native Orchids for 
which I find they are more en- 
thusiastic than for other wild 
flowers. 

This was exemplified recently 
by a eall which a lady made to 
see my greenhouse Orchids. She 
brought with her fourteen beau- 
tiful and aceurate water color 
sketches of native Orehids which 
she had done, as a part of her 
large number of sketches of wild 
flowers. She, too, had found wild 
Orchids of especial interest and 
told of many trips in which she 
had found this or that Orchid, 
just where the clump was found, 
its surroundings and the thrill 
that it had afforded her. She 
ld of an especially beautiful 
ation of Queen’s Slipper she 
found but when she returned to 
enjoy it again, nothing but holes 
1 the ground remained. 

Miss Bertha E. Dunham (of 

lyria, Ohio), the lady referred 
0, does not pick wild flowers. 
She related her humiliation upon 
er first find of the Whorled Po- 
gonia, Isotria verticillata, that in 
her enthusiasm she inadvertently 
picked the flower before she real- 
ized it. Even now when she looks 


Dr. NORMAN C. YARIAN, (Ohio) 





Editor’s Note: This is the eighteenth ar- 
ticle in a series which has been written by 
Dr. Yarian especially for FLOWER GROWER. 
The author has kindly consented to answer 


questions for readers. When writing Dr. 
Yarian for information, kindly enclose 


addressed stamped envelope for reply. 





at the sketch of it which she made, she 
experiences a pang of regret for the 
plucked flower. Would that more of us 
had consciences as alert as her own. 

In previous articles on native Orchids, 
I have made mention of many of the bet- 
ter known species. I shall now refer to 
some of the less well-known species, and 
quote from some of the letters which 
readers have kindly sent me. 

Philip D. Phair of Maine sent me two 
photographs of an unusual specimen of 
Habenaria macrophylla which was found 
in Woodland in 1939 at the time of the 
visit of the Jocelyn Botanical Society. 
He describes the plant as about 3 feet 
high but as having no beauty of form 
or color. The large thick pair of leaves 
is very similar to that of Habenaria orbi- 


Photo by Fred Miller, Jr. 





culata, or Round Leaved Orchid, and it 
seems probable they are closely related. 
One of the interesting letters which I 
have received came from Mrs. John G., 
Stone of the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan. The territory in which she lives is 
well known as containing many wild Or- 
chids and she is fortunate to have them 
almost at her door. She states that along 
the south shore of Lake Superior there 
have been found more than 30 species. On 
either side of her home in the country 
there is a ravine in which she has planted 
several kinds of Orchids. She says that 
some of Cypripedium acaule which have 
been transplanted have lived for seven 
years, but only one has put up a new plant 
from its roots. These she describes as 
the largest she has ever seen, being 12 
inches tall when in bloom. The large 
and small yellow slippers thrive there in 
any situation and inerease from year to 


vear. Five years ago she found a large 
station of Ram’s-head Slipper, Cypri- 
pedium arietinum, in which there were 


thousands of this supposedly rare Orehid, 
growing upon the barren sunny, rocky 
side of a mountain. She has not been 
successful in transplanting it; only one 
has lived and blossomed two years. 

So far she has been unable -to trans- 
plant Calypso, though it grows 
plentifully in that region, and 
like failure has been encountered 
in transplanting three varieties 
of Coralroot. This would seem 
to be quite difficult ever to trans- 
plant as Coralroots are all sapro- 
phytic, that is living upon dead 
vegetable matter. Strange to say, 
Coralroots have no chlorophyl 
whatever in stem, scale-like leaves 
or blossoms, and like the Indian 
Pipes are able to live and earry 
on without it. Their “roots,” if 
they may be called roots, are 
shaped and colored like coral 
from which they take their name. 

Mrs. Stone makes an interest- 
ing observation econeerning the 
habitats of the Queen’s Slipper. 
She states that it grows luxuri- 
antly in many swamps but that 
the finest clumps and largest 
flowers are found on clay hill- 
sides, where instead of growing 
singly as in the swamps, they 
are in large clumps, some with 
as many as 20 blossoms. Cypri- 
pedium parviflorum is also found 
upon elay hillsides. 





Cypripedium parviflorum, which 

one reader of FLOWER GROWER 

reports grows on clay hillsides in 
Michigan 
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She states that Isle Royale, a new 
National Park, has many Orchids, par- 
ticularly Calypsos. Arethusas are also 
found in the Upper Peninsula. Trillium 


grandiflorum attains large size in upper 
Michigan, she says, becoming almost 4 
inches im diameter, and “they grow by the 
millions.” What a paradise this terri- 
tory must be. It is to be hoped it will 
long continue to remain unspoiled by 
thoughtless tourists. 


| HAVE previously referred to the ex- 
tensive study of the wild Orchids of 
Michigan which has been made by Mar- 
jorie T. Bingham, botanist of the Cran- 
brook Institute of Science. Her observa- 
tions are most interesting and she states 
that there are 53 species of Orchids in 
Michigan, all of them being terrestrial, as 
one would expect in a cold climate. 

Nellie M. Erskine of Alaska has writ- 
ten some interesting data concerning the 
Orchids of her country and last summer 
sent some blossoms which she hoped I 
might be able to identify. They were 
rose-purple, of the Habenaria type, and 
evidently a very pretty flower although 
the specimens had faded badly when re- 
ceived. J. P. Anderson of Juneau, 
Alaska, a botanist well versed in Alaskan 
flora, has identified them as Orehis aris- 
tata. They are found far north in com- 


Rte eennnmemeeen 


; 





pany with Habenaria dilitata and H. hy- 
perborea. The surprising thing is not only 
that Orchids should be found at all as 
far north as Alaska and even Greenland 
and Iceland, but that of all the native 
Orchids, Calypso borealis, one of the 
smallest and apparently most delicate of 
all, should be found in profusion not only 
in Alaska but also as far north as the 
border of the Arctie Cirele. 

Mrs. Ada White Sharples (Cooper’s 
Landing, Alaska), in her “Alaska Wild 
Flowers” (Stanford, 1938) says that 
Sisters, Brothers and Turnabout Islands 
are literally covered with Calypso. It 
grows from a small white corm which is 
usually found in moss, rather than soil, 
and how it manages to withstand the 
extremely cold weather of the far north 
will always seem almost miraculous. Re- 
quests have come to me as to how it may 
be transplanted and grown and as I have 
not succeeded in doing it myself, I will 
quote from Marjorie Bingham’s book in 
which she states, “The English botanist, 
Curtis, who for many years eared for 
Kew Gardens, declares that Calypso ean 
be grown in coldframes in moist sandy 
peat and loam. It must not receive direct 
sunlight and should be protected during 
the winter.” It is one of the earliest 
wild Orchids to bloom. 

Mrs. Bingham says that in Michigan it 


blossoms through May and early June 
and is found in the northern part of the 
lower peninsula and in evergreen forests 
beyond the straits. I have referred to 
it as Calypso borealis which signifies its 
northern distribution but it is more often 
called Calypso bulbosa, or “Hider of the 
North.” 

The name Calypso was taken from the 
“nymph which Ulysses found so eaptivat- 
ing that for seven years he forgot his 
Grecian home.” No wonder that the 
naturalist, John Muir, was so overcome 
by its charms that he wrote: “How long 
I sat beside Calypso I don’t know. 
Hunger and weariness vanished and only 
after the sun was low in the west | 
splashed through the swamp, exhilarated 
as if never more to feel mortal care.” In 
North America it is a lone representative 
of its group, but it has relatives in 
Russia, Lapland, and Northern Europe, as 
well as in the West Indies. 


HERE seems to be a continued interest 

in the usual pink form of Cypripedium 
acaule which has such a wide distribution 
but which so generally resists transplant- 
ing. More reports continue to come rela- 
tive to finding the albino form and two 
photographs of it were recently received, 
from Maine where it seems more often to 
be found. 

Cypripedium acaule affords an excel- 
lent example of the clever way in which 
Orchids attract insects to enter their flow- 
ers and then insure that in leaving they 
will carry with them the pollen mass to 
deposit upon the stigma of the next blos 
som entered. 

Almost all “slippers” have an opening 
in the top of the pouch through which the 
bee or other insect enters. In Acaule 
there is no such opening but rather the 
slipper is slit upon its upper and front 
surfaces and the edge of the slit is 
“euffed” inward. The bee enters by crowd 
ing open the slit and then finds itself 
a prisoner due to the slit immediately) 
closing behind it. The cuffed sides of the 
opening make it difficult to retrace its 
port of entry and the course of least 
resistance is to crawl out at the upper 
part of the flower, on either side of the 
column, thus coming into contact with 
one of the sticky pollen masses which 
adheres to the bee and is carried out as 
it emerges. 


{% other species of Cypripedium, bees 

enter through the opening at the top 
but also find it diffieult to leave the same 
way. Various devices, such as cuffed 
edges, stiff hairs pointing upward toward 
the pollen masses, and color lines, seem 
to direct the insect toward the prope: 
exit to achieve the end of coming into 
contact with the pollen. 

There is no end of interest in th 
cleverness of the many devices which 
Orchids have developed to bring about 
cross pollination. Tropical Orchids mani 
fest many of them and in some, perhap 
only one species of insect is capable of 





A remarkable camera study of the pink 

Moccasin Flower, Cypripedium acaule, made 

by Walter E. Thwing, a_ wild flower 
enthusiast 
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performing the task. The most out- 
standing example is that of the co-ordina- 
tion between the sphinx moth and the 
long spurred blossom of Angraecum se- 
squipedale. The spur attaining the ex- 
treme length of 11 inches, only the sphinx 
moth possesses a proboscis which is long 
enough to penetrate to the neectary in the 
long spur, This moth carries its proboscis 


Nellie Erskine of Kodiak, 
Alaska, supplied this photo 
(left) of the Alaskan native 
Habenaria dilitata, thought 


to be the most fragrant of 
all wild Orchids 


The White Moccasin Flower, 

Cypripedium acaule alba, 

occurs frequently in the 

northeastern states. Philip 

D. Phair of Maine submitted 
the photo at right 


coiled like a spiral spring when not in 
use but can easily bring it into action. 
Charles Darwin believed that the sphinx 
moth alone was capable of reaching the 
nectar which was found in the last half 
inch of the spur and that without the 
visits of this insect the Orchid would be- 
come extinct, due to failure to produce 
seed from lack of pollination. 
















I have frequently observed little drops 
of honey upon the flower stems of many 
tropical Orchids, even before the blos- 
soms have opened, and have wondered at 
their presence. The droplets are unmis- 
takably honey as I have often tasted them 
and it is my belief that they serve as 
“bait” to attract insects and get them 
to visit the blossoms at the proper time. 


Growing Two Hardy Orchids 


HE “oomph” of Orchids has just 
been discovered by others besides 
exclusive Orchid fans, judging by 
the battery of questions about them. 
Exceptions to the moist air complex 
are two beauties which grow in the 
Colorado Rockies: Cypripedium parvi- 
florum and Calypso bulbosa. The former’s 
flowers are best described as yellow butter- 
colored blobs of moccasin shape on 10- 
inch stems with foliage of intriguing 
texture—silk woven on wire effect. These 
are found in fast diminishing 
quantity in Aspen groves on north 
slopes at about 7,000 feet eleva- 
tion. Translated for garden eul- 
ture this indicates deep porous 
drainage topped with peaty or 
leaf mold soil in dappled shade 
where they can have continuous 
and copious moisture from the 
time they wake up till they bloom, 
May to July according to climate; 
after that dry crowns till snow 
comes. Given such conditions they 
are easy to grow and bloom hap- 
pily in eaptivity. 
Calypso bulbosa, Fairy Slip- 
per, is the choicest little elf 
of clear pink on 4inch stems 








Calypso bulbosa in Colorado 


KaTHLEEN U. MarriaGe, (Colo.) 


above a solitary basal leaf of the same 
weave as its nearby cousin. The flower 
is a tiny moccasin with striped brown 
satin lining and for toe decoration a 
tuft of yellow hairs surrounded by brown 
spots. At the heel is a group of pink 
spurs, ties the fairies have just kicked 
loose. 

These are found in the dense shade of 
Blue Spruce forests on moist mossy 
north slopes, often near a squirrel hoard 
of spruce cones, at elevations of 7,000 to 









10,000 feet. Since they bloom in early 
June they are in less danger of extine- 
tion by vandals than those that bloom 
when tourists are active. They are re- 
ported as extremely rare. Clever little 
beggars to bloom so early! 

This Orchid is inclined to be home- 
sick and somewhat difficult to establish 
in the garden partly, perhaps, because it 
is misunderstood. The word “bog” got 
out in connection with it somehow and 
swamped it. In its shady mossy moun- 
tain home with moisture till bloom- 
time the little bulbous roots are 
found in rotting logs and always 
on a gravel subsoil. Often be- 
fore the seeds (which beasties 
relish) are mature, the moss above 
them is dry enough to crumble. 

Here in our garden in a corner 
of a lath shade house is a little 
colony of these which produces a 
litter of pink slippers each year. 
Their root medium is a 3-inch 
layer of leaf mold and rotting 
logs—locally known as “log dirt” 
—on top of a foot-depth of porous 
gravel. Thus any overhead sprin- 
kling they are subjected to drains 
away readily. 

A month after blooming they 
disappear completely and in au- 
tumn unfurl their leaves again. 
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F all the smaller Water-lilies which 

have been developed for cul- 

ture in tiny pools or tub gardens, 
the babies of them all are the native white 
species, Nymphea tetragona, and its hy- 
brid, N. helvola. The species appears on 
this continent in Idaho and Canada, while 
in Eurasia it ranges from eastern Russia 
to Japan. The open blossom seldom at- 
tains 2 inches in diameter, and, as its 
name implies, has a strongly four-sided 


The White Pygmy Water-Lily 


GEORGE H. PRING, Superintendent, 


Missouri Botanical Garden 


This of all the 


Water-lilies thrives in little 


smallest 


garden pools or indoor tanks 


Another obliging echaracteristie of this 
sturdy little miniature is its adaptability 
to bloom indoors, provided it has enough 
sunlight. It will not begin its blossoming 





Nymphea tetragona is indeed a pygmy 
modern hybrids in 


shape. It is receptive to the pollen of the 
hardy Castalia group, a fact that must 
be borne in mind if you wish to propagate 
it from seed. We were also able to make 
the successful with N. mexicana 
which produced the hybrid pygmy, N. hel- 
vola, identical in size and shape to N. 
tetragona, but yellow in color and slightly 
less hardy. The species itself will breed 
true from seed, if no foreign pollen con- 
taminates the cross. 

This tiny Water-lily is one of the most 
iron-clad we know. Planted in a tub con- 
taining 6 inches of soil, 6 of water, and 
sunk in the ground up to its rim, a clump 
of N. tetragona has been left outdoors, 
with no other protection than the water 
on top of it, for over ten years. During 
that time it has been subjected to tem- 
peratures ranging from 110° in the sum- 
mer to 6° below zero in the winter, and 
continues to thrive. On oceasion the water 
has frozen solid, but N. tetragona comes 
back smiling each summer, studding the 
water with its tiny white stars until the 
final frost. It demands full sunlight, of 
course, as do all Water-lilies, 


cross 


Water-lily when compared with one of the 
the illustration above 


until about March, when the sun attains 
sufficient strength and daylight hours are 
long enough; but it will continue to bloom 
all summer, with flowers approximately 
the size of a half dollar. 

Only plants with established tubers will 
put on this performance. Seedlings will 
probably not bloom the first year, so you 
will have to interrupt the blooming elump 
some time toward the end of September, 
and divide the tuberous rhizomes, to get 
plants suitable for indoor culture. These 
pygmies have roots more like the tropical 
Water-lilies than their hardy cousins, so 
it is easy to separate the clump. The con- 
tainer for each tuber should be 8 or 9 
inches deep, and at least 12 inches across. 
Place 4 inches of rich, sifted loam firmly 
in the bottom, working in a little char- 
coal around the roots of the lily when 
you plant it, to keep the water sweet. The 
whole tuber should be covered, and firmly 
pushed into place, and then water added 
to about 4 inches depth over the soil level. 
Place in the sunniest window at your 
disposal, and you will have attractive 
floating leaves all winter, with the definite 


promise of the tiny white blooms begin- 
ning in Mareh or April, and continuing 
during the summer months. 

If you wish to increase your stock of 
N. tetragona, you may divide the elump 
in September, or in April. If this does 
not supply you with enough material, 
they grow readily from seed. An estab- 
lished clump will produce volunteer seed- 
lings, if left undisturbed, but for greater 
control remove the seed pods before they 
burst, sometime in July. The pods are 
about one inch in diameter, and the seed 
is relatively large, being about the same 
size as that of hardy Water-lilies. Put the 
pods to ripen in a jar of water in some 
shady spot, changing the water every 
three days or so to keep it fresh, and re- 
moving all vegetation and debris before 
it has a chance to decompose. When the 
pod bursts and the ripe seeds fall to the 
bottom of the jar, they may be collected 
and dried for two or three days, to facili- 
tate sowing. Then seatter them about one 
inch apart in shallow pans on a mixture 
of good sandy loam, with a 2-inch depth 
of water over the surface. 

When the floating leaves have formed, 
they may be transplanted to a heavier soil 
mixture with each plant in a 24-inch pot. 
As they develop, they should be removed 
ta successively larger pots until a 7-inch 
pan is reached, when cow manure should 
be spread in the bottom, and they may 
be left to grow undisturbed until planting 
time. By the first of April they ean be 
set out of doors, and if given from 4 to 
6 inches of water above them, they will 
prove quite hardy with no further pro- 
tection. 

Given the necessary sunshine, there is 
no more satisfactory pygmy Water-lily 
for beauty of shape, habit of growth, ease 
of cultivation, and extreme hardiness. 


Lumpy Chemical Fertilizers 


HEMICAL fertilizers stored in bags 

are likely to become lumpy in time. 
This is particularly true of fertilizers held 
over from one season to another. The 
lumps appear because the fertilizer is 
hygroscopic, like common salt, and gathers 
moisture from the air. Thus, it lumps as 
does salt in wet weather. 

Unless the fertilizer becomes very wet, 
which causes nitrates to leach out, no 
harm is done; the fertilizer retains its 
original strength. Unless the lumps are 
very hard, they can be broken up by 
rolling the bag along the floor. Other- 
wise, they can be pulverized by spreading 
the fertilizer on a concrete floor and 
beating it with the back of a shovel. 


Your magazine is absolutely the best 


flower and garden magazine I have ever 
read.—(Mrs.) W. E. Brown, (0O.) 
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Harmonizing a Background 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


AST month we offered sugges- 
tions about color within 
our flower arrangements. 

Combining flower colors and se- 
lecting a vase are only part of 
the color experience in flower 
arrangements. Equally important 
is the background which may en- 
hance or detract from a good color 
plan in an arrangement. 

For flower shows we often plan 
our flowers and background to- 
gether, or we may plan the 
arrangement alone, searching for 
the most flattering background as 
the last step. Or again, the com- 
mittee may provide a_ specific 
background and we then select 
our flower colors with this in 
mind. 

In our homes the background is 
always a given element. When we 
gather flowers, we think in terms 
of the room or of the very posi- 
tion in which we will use them. 
Old hands at flower arrangement 
who make the most of their flowers 
do their seed shopping with the 
eolors of their home interiors in 
mind. However, no matter 
whether the background is first or 
last in chronological consideration, 
it still remains an important 
factor when considering the colors 
of an arrangement. 

Last month we considered color 
motion or growth (or rhythm) as 
an esthetically pleasing effect created by 
a graded change of hue and value or 





tone—in other words as_ harmonized 
eolor. The background itself can often 


become a step in the graded color values 
of the harmony. Frequently the walls in 
our homes are very pale, and our flower 
colors can be graded from bright through 
lighter colors to a pale background. 

Supposing our background is a delicate 
peach. One might start with startlingly 
bright yellow flowers, use lighter orange 
flowers in larger quantity, and peach col- 
ored flowers in still greater amount, these 
last just a little deeper than the value of 
the wall color. Using an intense blue-violet 
in place of the bright yellow in this grada- 
tion of color values would maintain the 
color harmony and enhance the variations 
of orange, making a more striking color 
picture. You still have graded values of 
eolor and therefore harmony. 


N reference to that neutral so often 
used for walls and referred to by one 
interior decorator as “apartment house 
tan,” foliage will often act as a mediator 
between the clear color quality of most 
flowers and the subdued color of the walls. 
Bright, clear greens are not so common 
in foliages; these are more likely to be 
neutralized greens, grayer and softer than 
the general run of flower colors which 
are clearer. The foliage greens are still 
strong enough in color to retain some of 
the unique characteristics of the bright 
color which is not true of “apartment 





Photo by SEAF 
The middle season is typified by restrained abundance 
in the crescendo of spring growth 


house tan.” Because foliage is half way in 
color strength between the highly neutral- 
ized walls and the clear color of most 
flowers, it is easy to understand why it 
ean harmonize these two variations of 
color, which, used alone, would have 
nothing in common. 

Our illustration shows the use of foliage 
to harmonize a neutral background with 
comparatively clear flower colors. The soft 
green of Iris leaves is the mediator be- 
tween the clearer Tulips and the neutral 
burlap hanging. Two Tulip leaves, less 
soft in color than the Iris leaves, are the 
go-between for the clear Tulips and the 
wood container which, although compara- 
tively neutral, has a little more color 
vitality than burlap. This arrangement 
would look well against the pale, neutral 
walls so frequently used today, although 
the walls would not have the interesting 
texture value which adds so much to the 
charm of this arrangement. 

Many people select a favorite color for 
the walls of a room. Any color is enhanced 
by its complement used in a somewhat 
neutralized form as a background. The 
complement is that color which lies directly 
opposite another color on a color wheel. 
There should be a color wheel in every 
home, and if you are not particular as to 
whose color wheel you want, you will have 
no trouble in buying one. Almost any of 
the color wheels available will help you 
in intelligent use of color. If you enjoy 
using lots of warm, bright and exciting 
flowers (reds, purple-reds, oranges) you 


will enjoy these flowers even more 
keenly if you have as a_ back- 
ground a partially neutralized 
(somewhat grayed) variation of a 
cool, complementary color from 
across the color wheel. With your 


accessories, textiles and flowers, 
you may revel in your chosen 
eolor in brighter or brilliant 


forms, which become an enchant- 
ment against the more subdued 
complementary background. 
Flower color plans are a special 
consideration when there is a pat- 
terned wallpaper containing color 
contrast within itself. One does 
not want one color plan compet- 
ing with another color plan which 
is a background for it. One wants 
color 


which is more important 
than the background and which 


looks as if it were a happy selee- 
tion for that particular back- 
ground. The simplest solution is 
a grouping in one color, perhaps 
a color selected from those of the 


wallpaper in a brilliant form. 
The flowers might have slight 


variation in hue and some change 
in value to give the arrangement 


itself more interest (to give it 
some motion, we might say). 


This difference in hue and value 
might be just enough, perhaps, to 
give a mottled effect, or it might 
be considerably more. 

Often a flower arrangement 
may be given a backdrop or a screen to 
harmonize the flower colors with the walls, 
whether the walls are papered or painted. 
This will not always solve the wallpaper 
problem, though, because the room itself, 
if the wallpaper is active in color, may 
not need, and may simply repel, another 
contrasting color pattern. This does not 
mean that this combining of multi-colored 
patterns can’t be done beautifully. It 
does mean that each individual problem 
will have to be studied carefully and 
many experiments made. 

White walls or a white panel will dull 
your brilliant and dark flower colors, but 
will intensify and clarify your pale col- 
ors. Black and very dark colors as a back- 
ground will intensify your brilliant colors 
and make your pale colors look faded and 
weak. Dark, richly colored flowers against 
very light walls may seem less rich and 
less beautiful. 

If you have never thought what back- 
grounds do for colors, the next time you 
make a flower arrangement, try it out 
against a half dozen different backgrounds, 
the walls of different rooms and lengths 
of textiles. Observe closely. You may see 
the color plan in your arrangement change 
from vital to negative, enchanting to ordi- 
nary, and back to vital again—all this 
from the same unchanged arrangement! 
This experiment wil) start you off on a 
new field of observing, reflecting and 
achieving a floral composition that will 
not only please you but also be flattering 
to your home. 
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Iris giganticaerulea 


Dorothea K. Williamson 


Iris fulva 


Irises of the Southern United States 


Dr. George M. Reed, of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, reviews the 
Southern Irises which are yielding some interesting new hybrids 


HE most distinetive American Iris 

is Iris tulva. The plant is unique 

on account of the peculiar color of 
the falls and standards, which have been 
deseribed as copper colored, brick-red, 
terra-cotta and deep orange-red _bur- 
nished with copper. As a garden plant it 
always attracts attention. In the North, 
however, it is not particularly vigorous 
and is a shy bloomer. Perhaps its greatest 
value is in the production of hybrids with 


other species, giving plants of great 
gvarden usefulness. 
Iris fulva belongs to the Hexagonal 


Group of beardless Iris. The name of 
the group refers to the six-angied ovary, 
which ripens into a pod of similar shape, 
although the mature pods frequently be- 
come almost circular in outline. On the 
haft of the falls of the flowers there is a 
distinet ridge, or erest-like strueture, eov- 
ered with minute hairs. Variations in the 
erest have been used to distinguish the 
various types. 

The Irises of the 
States are similar in producing long, 
more or less surface-growing rhizomes 
which branch extensively, giving rise to 
a wide-spreading clump. The leaves vary 
greatly in the different species, frequently 
being quite wide and tall. The flower 
stems also vary in height; in some kinds 
they are short and zig-zag, while in 
others they are long, fairly straight, and 
erect. Usually, a terminal eluster of two 
or three flowers is produced and two or 
more lateral flowers on the upper part of 


southern United 
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the stem arise from the axils of the con- 
spicuous leafy bracts of the flower stalk. 

Along the Atlantic Coast, in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, a group 
of species is found, of which Iris hexa- 
gona has been known for a long time. 
More recently, I. savannarum has been 
discovered. It occurs over extensive areas 
in the savannas of Florida. These two 
are undoubtedly distinct species. A few 
other so-called species have been dis- 
covered. I. albispiritus is probably a very 
good white form of I. savannarum. It is 
interesting that no wide range of color 
forms occur along the Atlantie Coast. All 
shades involving pink or red are missing. 
This may be connected with the fact that 
I. fulva is not known to occur in this ter- 
ritory. 

None of the Atlantie Coast Irises are 
particularly good garden plants in the 
North. I. savannarum ean be grown under 
protected conditions, and J]. hexagona 
does fairly well, being valuable on ac- 
count of its blooming along with the Jap- 
anese varieties. 

In the lower Mississippi Valley a wide 
range of Iris plants belonging to the 
Hexagonal Group are known. For more 
than a century Iris fulva has been found 
in the vicinity of New Orleans and, for 
almost an equal length of time, I. foliosa, 
more properly known as I. brevicaulis, 
has also been collected. The latter is 
likely to be more common in the central 
Mississippi Valley, along the Missouri 
and Ohio Rivers. 


In recent years a series of new types 
has been discovered. One of these, lis 
giganticaerulea, probably represents a 
distinct species. It has long, rather thick, 
ereeping rhizomes, with broad, tall leaves. 
The stems are erect and, under favorable 
conditions, may be 4 to 6 feet high. The 
flowers are fairly large, blue-violet in 
color on a white background. The falls 
are rather broad, somewhat pointed, and 
extend more or less horizontally, or droop 
slightly. The standards tend to be erect. 
The position and relation of the parts, 
however, vary with the age of the flower. 
The tall blue Iris is certainly distinct 
from I. hexagona of the Atlantic Coast, 
and there seems to be no justification in 
making it a variety of the latter. In 
general habits and appearance it is more 
nearly related to I. savannarum. 


RIS brevicaulis is fairly common in the 

middle Mississippi Valley region. It has 
attractive blue flowers which, however, 
are borne on very short zig-zag stems, 
more or less hidden by the abundant 
foliage. Larger forms of this species 
have been collected in the Delta region of 
Louisiana and they are slowly becoming 
available for gardens. 

In addition, many so-called species have 
been described. These show quite wide 
variations in vegetative and floral char- 
acters. Many of them have various red- 
dish tints or tones, and suggest a pos- 
sible relationship to Iris fulva. The large 
number of forms found may have orig- 














inated through the hybridization of I. 
fulva and I. giganticaerulea. Under nat- 
ural conditions these two species are 
known to hybridize in the Delta region. 

Iris fulva ean be readily crossed with 
I. brevicaulis, I. hexagona, and I. giganti- 
caerulea. A high degree of fertility seems 
to be present in the hybrids, so that 
abundant seed formation occurs. Among 
the second generation plants there is a 
maze of types, varying in color and other 
characteristics. Plants with flowers of 
shades of old rose, rosy copper, rose- 
pink, blue or blue-violet, bright coppery 
red, salmon-pink, and gray mauve, may 
be obtained. Pure yellow flowered types 
are also known. In fact, the whole series 
of combination of Iris color may be se- 
eured in hybrids of these species. 

The flower of Iris fulva is rather small 
and the falls and standards droop, al- 
though the position of the parts varies 
with the age of the flower. Among the 
hybrids great variations occur in the 
size of the flower parts, and relation to 
each other. Several flowers are borne on 
a single flower stalk. It is quite common 
to have three or four flowers open at the 
same time. 


HE plants in the lower Mississippi 
Valley come into bloom in late March 
‘or early April, the flowering period in the 
North being late May or early June. 
Several of the varieties bridge the period 
between the Bearded and Japanese Iris. 
In the spring, when the flower stalks are 
being pushed up, growth is very rapid. 
During the summer the plants pass into a 
resting condition, the leaves more or less 
dying and the stems, due to heavy de- 
velopment of pods, falling to the ground. 
In September growth begins again, new 
leaves developing. This habit makes them 
difficult to cultivate in the North, since 
there is usually a vigorous development 
of new foliage, which may be severely 
injured when the killing frosts come. 

The plants thrive best in moist situa- 
tions. Abundant water during the early 
spring period of growth is necessary for 
best results. They may be planted along 
the edge of a stream or pond, where they 
succeed quite well. In the North, 
however, rather dry conditions 
during the winter period are neces- 
sary. 

These Irises may be trans- 
planted any time in the spring 
to late summer and early fall. 
Perhaps the best period is July 
and August, taking advantage of 
the summer resting time. If they 
are planted then, the rhizomes 
have a chance to form new roots 
and become well established before 
severe freezing occurs. 

For several years the hybrids 
Dorothea K. Williamson and 
Fulvala, resulting from the cross- 
ing of Iris fulva and I brevicaulis, 
have been fairly well known. 
Somewhat more recently, Cacique 
and other varieties have been in- 
troduced. In recent years the 
late Mr. T. A. Washington, Nash- 





Iris brevicaulis, the Leafy Blue 

Flag, has attractive individual 

blossoms although they are not well 
placed on the stalk 


ville, Tenn., introduced a large number 
of new varieties, many hybrids involv- 
ing various crosses, others collected plants 
from the South. There are several deal- 


ers in the southern States who furnish 
plants varying greatly in vegetative char- 
acters and flower eolors, which have been 
collected in the wild. 


Nature’s Report on Shade Trees 


KE. P. 


Tree Research 


Bartlett 


HE hurricane which struck the North 

Atlantie seaboard in September of 
1938 and severe ice storms of last winter 
did so much damage to certain species of 
shade trees that it may seem advisable 
to discard some trees in favor of others 
that are sturdier. However, just how 
much we may base our opinions of tree 
values on the amount of storm damage 
is a question. 

For instance, the American Elm and 
the Sugar Maple are such generally ac- 
ceptable shade and ornamental trees that 
one hesitates to suggest species which 
might be used in their place. It is true 
that both of these trees may be severely 
injured by tornadoes, hurricanes and ice 
storms, and yet these visitations are at 
such relatively long intervals for any 
locality that one is inclined to consider 
protective measures before advocating ex- 
tensive replacements. Feeding to pro- 
mote deeper and more extensive root 
growth, pruning to eliminate excessive 
wood and to restrict height, and eabling 
or bracing the large structurally weak 
branches, will do much to lessen storm 
damage. An extensive change in our 
dominant shade and ornamental trees may 
be followed by new, possibly more serious 
troubles. This is one of the considera- 


tions which should be given weight. 
The Pin Oak is rapidly attaining favor. 
It suffered little from the ice storms of 
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last winter but may be uprooted by 
strong winds. It is fairly free from in- 
sect and other troubles. The Red and 
Black Oaks are less desirable. The White 
Oak and the American or European Beech 
are admirable trees if sufficient room is 
available for their normal development. 
The Honey Locust is a desirable tree 
and is relatively free from storm and 
other troubles. 

The Norway Maple is fairly resistant 
to both wind and ice storms except that 
in exposed localities the dense foliage is 
favorable to uprooting. Moderate prun- 
ing to reduce the thickness of the top 
would lessen this danger. The Norway 
Maple is fairly free from insect pests. 
The shade of this tree is so dense that 
it is difficult to maintain a lawn beneath 
it. The Linden and the Tulip Tree are 
both fairly resistant to storm damage 
and moderately free from insect attack. 

The European Birch is a graceful and 
desirable ornamental which is reasonably 
free from borer attack in moderately rich 
soil and may escape excessive storm 
damage. 

The beautiful Flowering Dogwood was 
injured to only a slight extent by ice 
last winter and is not seriously troubled 
by either insects or diseases. The smaller 


Magnolias, at least, are excellent orna- 
mentals. Hawthorns in some sections 
were badly damaged by ice and may 


be' undesirable on this account. 
Most of the small ornamental trees 
and shrubs escaped lightly in both 
the hurricane and the ice storm. 

There is a group of brittle trees 
such as the Red Maple, the White 
Maple, Carolina and other Pop- 
lars, and Willows, which are usu- 
ally badly damaged by either wind 
or ice. They should not be al- 
lowed to attain great height along 
streets and highways or near util- 
ity wires. 

The Gingko and the Ailanthus 
are relatively free from insect 
attack and invasion of plant dis- 
eases and at least fairly resistant 
to storm injury. It is doubtful 
if they should be generally planted 
in place of more desirable trees, 


May I tell you how much I have 
enjoyed FLower GrRoweR for the 
past three years, and wish you 
success for the years to come.— 
( MRs. ) PauL J. KATZMAREK, 
(Texas). 
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Poison Ivy Is Ornamental, But. . . 


6 ES, sir, that’s it, as sure as you're 
living, that’s it!” the strange voice 
kept repeating as I was answering 

her telephone query for a description of 

poison ivy. 

Her story that followed was so amus- 
ing that I had to laugh, in spite of how 
serious the experience had proved with 
her. 

Six years previous, she and her hus- 
band purchased a home in a new addi- 
tion where the lots had been laid out in 
a natural forest on a hill. By the side 
of an open porch grew a humble vine. 
She took pity on it, trained it up about 
the porch and let it take possession of 
the space. She was simply delighted 
with her new vegetable friend, which 
brushed against her every time she passed 
its way. She did not know the new 
climber’s name, so she dubbed it “hop 
vine.” And it really had been- making 
her hop. For six years she had broken 
out with a peculiar looking rash. It 
finally became so troublesome that she 
was compelled to see a physician for 
treatment. 

The rash continued, and she became 
suspicious of her favorite climber. In- 
deed, she had heard of poison ivy, but 
had never learned to identify it. Her 
vine could not be poison ivy, so she 
thought, because its foliage in autumn 
changed to a singular beauty, and it 
brought added loveliness to her home. 
Besides, how could inseets nibble on its 
green foliage with immunity if it were 
poisonous? At any rate, she directed a 
telephone call to me to check up on the 
nationality of her now suspicious tenant. 
Thus, she discovered that she had been 
petting one of these vile plants for five 
and one long years! 

This is but one of seores of other 
amusing experiences that I have had with 
people who are not acquainted with 
poison ivy and poison oak, as common 
pests as they are. 

In an ancient cemetery where I went 
one morning as an authority in selecting 
the site for the erection of a historical 
marker, a woman, who had driven more 
than a hundred miles to be _ present, 
backed under a centenarian cedar tree 
whose body was covered with an athletic 
growth of poison ivy that reached al- 
most to the tip of the old tree’s crown. 
The month was December, and the vine 
was leafless. While the monument was 
being set, the woman reached over her 
head and thoughtlessly broke off a good 
sized twig-toothbrush, chewed it and swal- 
lowed the juice. 

When the monument had been set, she 
beeame eonscious of what she had done, 
recognizing the climber as poison ivy. 
She became worried because she was quite 





This single plant of poison ivy climbed to 
the top of a tree on a man’s front lawn. 


Photo by Wendell C. Walker 
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susceptible to its toxie properties. She 
asked what to do. It was luncheon time. 
I advised her to forget what she had 
done, to eat her pienie lunch, but by all 
means to write me in the next week or so 
giving a full report. 

Ten days later she wrote that she ex- 
perienced no ill effects whatever from 
swallowing the juice of poison ivy plant. 
I was as greatly relieved as she was. 

For years, I have known that mules 
sometimes dine sumptuously on poison 
ivy, doubtless eating it for a tonic. It 
may be that the human race will one day 
discover by merest accident that which 
mules and some other animals already 
know about the true worth of poison ivy 
when taken internally. 

One summer day, two members of a 
hiking elub being exceedingly thirsty, on 
reaching a spring, hastily yanked off some 
green leaves which were cupped for hold- 
ing water while they quenched their 
thirst. The following day the most ter- 
ribly swollen lips and throat were theirs 
for the careless act. They remembered 
poison ivy easily thereafter. 

Once, on a hike through the Cumber- 
lands, I ran on to a spring of pure water 
and it came dashing over the dense foliage 
of poison ivy that matted the ground 
round about. I have always been so 
susceptible to the wrath of poison ivy 
that when I walk among the plants with 
shoes made of soft thin leather, the 
poison passes through and blisters set up 
on my feet. I lay down and gulped the 
water as it flowed over the vile leaves, 
but I experienced no ill effects; but if 
the foliage had been bruised, I would not 
have been bold enough to touch the water 
to my lips under any circumstances. 





Wherever poison ivy has been spared 
and it grows as a cultivated vine, in al- 
most every instance I find that the owner 
is ignorant of its identity. Poison ivy, 
as most everyone knows, has a leaf which 
somewhat suggests that of the hickory 
leaf in shape and color, and that ap- 
pears in groups of three. This tri- 
partite set-up, however, does not mean 
that all such foliage is the ear-mark of 
poison ivy. One morning as I walked 
along a residential street, I was so struck 
with the luxuriant growth of a vine in 
a man’s yard that I simply had to stop 
and enjoy its beauty. The vine had made 
a most remarkable growth, indeed, the 
most precocious of any I had ever met. 
It had completely covered the body of a 
Blackjack Oak for a distance of 30 feet 
from the ground and had attained a 
spreading diameter of almost 15 feet. 

I next sought out the owner of this 
lovely vine! On inquiry, I learned that 
no one knew its name, but that recently 
a visitor had intimated it might prove 
to be a poisonous herb of some sort. It 
was with reluctance that I disclosed the 
true identity of the vine, because there is 
such a general hatred for it that I was 
fearful that it would be slain, even per- 
haps before nightfall. When I found 
that no members of the family and no 
children in the neighborhood who played 
in the yard had been poisoned from con- 
tacting with it, I pled for its preserva- 
tion. As I stood and looked on this 
princess among the climbers with ad- 
miration, | wondered how soon poison 
ivy would pass from a despised group of 
wildlings into another where stand some 
of our choicest plants? 


Getting Rid of Vegetable Pests 


HE Mexican bean beetle, which at- 

tacks garden snapbeans, has been get- 
ting worse each year in New York State, 
according to Professor R. W. Leiby of 
the entomology department at Cornell 
University. This insect is likely to be 
troublesome in July and August. A three- 
quarter per cent rotenone dust is recom- 
mended for control. 

An annoying pest of squash, cucumber, 
and melons is the striped cucumber beetle 
which is not easy to kill, although a 
strong pyrethrum dust will control it. 
Another effective dust is one containing 
three-fourths per cent rotenone. 

The cabbage maggot makes an early ap- 
pearance. The accepted control of this 
insect is corrosive sublimate used at the 
rate of one ounce diluted in ten gallons 
of water. Enough is poured on _ the 
ground around the young plants to 
moisten the soil. 

Those desiring more information on 
insect and disease control of vegetables 
should obtain a copy of Bulletin E-206 
from the New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca. 




















June High-Lights 
At Breeze Hill 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ONSTANTLY flower-loving friends, 
or those who think they are flower- 
loving but aren’t quite sure of it, 

ask me to tell them what is the best day 
to see the Roses at Breeze Hill. The 
question always annoys me, because after 
all an honest, God-fearing garden isn’t 
planned to explode on a certain day. It 
is built up, nurtured, cared for, loved, 
cherished, cultivated, and worried over 
because the owner believes he is acting 
as God’s agent in helping to prepare for 
general interest the earth’s jewelry. As 
[ may have quoted before in_ these 
articles, a very great park man who was 
also a plant lover, the late George A. 
Parker, of Hartford, said of Roses that 
they were “God’s love letters to His 
children.” He spoke in the plural, and 
the thought of a garden as opening with 
a culmination like a performance of 
Tannhauser just doesn’t fit. 

To be sure, Roses do dominate most of 
the Breeze Hill garden in June. It is 
the month of first Rose fruition for which 


the curtain-raising items are the late 
May productions, including the great 


bushes of Hugonis, Primula, and a few of 
the other wild Roses or natives that are 
not afraid of anything the weather can 
do. 

It is because of these earlier Roses and 
of the fact that twenty-five years of in- 
tensive interest in Roses has not yet 
convinced me that I can rest all my 
efforts upon and expect all my enjoy- 
ment from the Hybrid Tea Roses that 
stay rather close to the ground. In fact, 
it is those well above the ground that 
make the first and most pleasing show 
in the Breeze Hill garden. Some of the 
climbers open very early, and as we dis- 
play them there, in arches seven or eight 
feet high, they bloom into the form of 
beauty I most love for many successive 
weeks, and I am always trying to extend 
the season of their bloom, because | 
depend primarily for general garden 
beauty on that form of extended show 
rather than insisting that all my Roses 
bloom all the time. 


HAT I should do to these friends who 
want a particular day is to tell them 
to come when most of the hardy climb- 


ers, that make the quarter-circle rear 
boundary of the garden, are at their 


best. This would mean, at present, a 
show of Lady Gay—which is the same 
as Dorothy Perkins so far as my eyes 
ean judge. The 23 Lady Gay Roses 
which fill a place in this 580-foot border 
are there only until other Roses now 
growing can be tall enough to take their 
places, because I want the utmost variety 
and beauty in that great hedge, which is 


to memorialize a fine Irish- 
man who made a lot of good 
Rose hybrids more than 25 
years ago and has since 
passed away, with his pass- 
ing including the abandon- 
ment of his nursery by his 
family so that my effort to 
get all his lovely hardy 
climbing Roses on this fence 
is not only a pleasure to my 
climber-loving eyes, but in 
the shape of a memorial to 
M. H. Walsh whose name is 
known to most of you. 

Now it should be noted at 
once that climbing Roses 
thus displayed on _ these 
arches and hedges, and else- 
where on pillars and slopes, 
are decorative as well as 
beautiful. It is seldom that 
a Hybrid Tea Rose of the 
familiar and conventional sorts so largely 
planted is in itself beautiful. It is the 
mass of color and the waft of fragance 
that follow the planting of some of these 
that particularly commend them. I like 
these Rose “beds” less than the climbers 
that frame them, and so any inquiring 
friend who wants the best day for Roses 
at Breeze Hill gets an answer he doesn’t 
like when I tell him that anytime from 
late April until Jack Frost closes the 
show there are Roses to see at Breeze Hill 
as well as other things, and that we don’t 
depend on an operatic explosion on any 
one day! 

The Roses invade the shrubbery because 
it is possible easily to so grow the hardy 
climbers as to make them quite as effec- 
tive when out of bloom as any Spirea 
ranhouttei and superbly and individually 
lovely when they do bloom. I am think- 
ing at the moment of a nearly new Rose, 
Golden Pyramid, which name deseribes 
it because it is just that with its large, 
half double, clear yellow flowers that 
make me come back again and again to 
enjoy the beauty. 

If I can cause my readers to think 
sharply about a Rose display, I may stir 
some of them, particularly if they will 
read the American Rose Annual which 
for twenty-five years has kept the Rose 
up in front, to lift the Rose from its 
lowly bed and let it bloom in the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, the bush Roses, the species 
Roses ,and the elimbers, with an assur- 
ance that the lovely flowers from white 
to deep crimson, now with all shades of 
yellow and fawn, will be followed by 
creditable and pleasing foliage just as 
interesting as is the foliage of Lilaes, 
Deutzias, and Mockoranges. 

Now in June there is much more than 





J. Horace McFarland photo 


Golden Pyramid, a recent origination of the 
Brownells, is well described by its name, as is 


evident from the above illustration 


the Roses, to be sure, and that again is 
one of my continuous wails—I want 
garden friends to have a season-through 
garden, or, still better, a year-around 
garden. In June the Peony does its 
best, and so does the Mockorange, about 
which alone I could fill the space I may 
have in these flowery pages. A little 
search in the rapidly multiplying sound 
literature about gardens, and eareful 
reading of what THe FLOWER GROWER 
continually presents of the best and about 
the best, will promote this year-around 


garden. By June there will be Lilaes 
galore, or they may be over in some 
sections toward the Mason and Dixon 


line. 
i> June an interesting item will be 
the scarce Castanea pumila, or Chin- 
quapin, which seems to have resisted the 
chestnut blight that has destroyed one of 
America’s choicest possessions. This 
Castanea blooms beautifully, and there 
is an abundance, after a while, of ex- 
tremely sweet little round chestnuts for 
which the garden owner must engage in 
a contest with the chipmunks-——the odds 
being on the chipmunks! 

In the last ten years, through the su- 
perb missionary work of the late J. E. 
Spingarn, the Clematis has come to life 
again in America, and there ean be a 
wonderful display because the firm of 
James I. George & Son has learned how 
to grow these plants so that they really 
do business in a grand way for the gar- 
den lover. 

Most of us know about the Beauty 
Bush, or Kolkwitzia, which is one of the 
finest things the late E. H. Wilson gave 
to American gardens as a reminiscence of 
the Chinese flora, Not many have noted 
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that its aftermath is almost as beautiful 
as its primary bloom. 

Late in June another not well known 
shrub, Sorbaria arborea, thrusts up its 
blooms on a 6-to-8 foot bush, which for 
many weeks decorate any spot not too 
completely sunny. Getting down to the 
ground it may be well to mention that 
some Lilies come through, and _ here 
again I could write a page or two about 
my Lily experiences, which convince me 
that America again is entering into the 
joys of the Lily by growing them from 
seed so as not to depend on the bulbs, 
which, themselves an interesting natural 
wonder in the way they enclose their 
flowers, have been mistreated because 
they are handled like potatoes. The 
vrrower of Lilies from seed has a grand 
experience ahead of him. He will fail, 
but he will also win. 

Looking over my notes of various 
Junes that have passed, I am reminded 
of the way in which sometimes June 
just doesn’t have any rain when it is 
needed, and we must water if we are to 
keep our flowers smiling. Last season, 


following a hint from the garden-wise 
folks at Cornell, I was introduced to a 
form of porous hose which, quite cheap 
to buy, could be attached to the hydrant, 
extended where it was most needed, and 
then turned on so that the water would 
leak or trickle into the ground, not wet- 
ting the foliage but providing the life- 
giving water in the most definitely valu- 
able and economical way. 

June is a great, good, fine garden 
month, and the wise gardener will have 
his friends visit him any day, every day, 
and not on any one day, unless it would 
be that he follows the practice instituted 
by the late Dr. Edmund M. Mills, who 
preached a gospel of Roses all his long 
life and did center on one Rose Sunday, 
on which the Rose was made the theme 
of the whole church service, all at- 
tending being provided, usually by little 
girls in white, with a Rose to be worn 
while the service proceeded. If I have 
stirred inquiry in the minds of any 
of my readers, details can be had by 
writing to the office of the American 
Rose Society, in Harrisburg, Pa. 


June Vegetable Garden 


LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


UNE sunshine will hasten the growth 

of many vegetables that are associated 

with summer. The well-managed gar- 
den to date has been doing very well with 
quantities of radishes, onions, lettuce and 
many of the other fast growing green 
foods. And with the permanent plant- 
ings Of asparagus and rhubarb, the table 
has been well supplied with home-grown 
vitamins. 

But with June at hand, we are be- 
ginning to look forward to peas, snap 
beans, beets and earrots, to name but a 
few. Tiny green tomatoes are discovered 
hiding among the vines and early eab- 
bage is heading. Any one who thinks 
vegetable gardening is monotonous and 
prosaic must never have had a flourish- 
ing June garden. 

Much of the planting this month is a 
repetition of that of May, with the ex- 
ception, in some instances, of using later 
varieties. Peas and beans, especially, 
should be bush varieties rather than 
elimbing ones, because the former ma- 
ture faster. 

Vhere space permits growing sweet 
corn, mid-June is not too late for an- 
other planting, and the later varieties of 
potatoes may be planted all through the 
month. 

It is not always practical to grow 
squashes in a small garden, especially 
the large ones that vine to great length. 
Acorn squash is the best all-around vari- 
ety for the small plot as its vines are 
not so sturdy, it bears plentifully and 
matures early. However, it must be 
planted no later than very early June, 
and a little thought should be given to 
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the best location for it. Along an out- 
side row of corn is an ideal place, or a 
few hills may be planted here and there 





Courtesy Templin-Bradley Co. 


Only bush beans should be planted 
late, such as the new Green Pod 
Plentiful, above 


adjacent to rows of peas, marking the 
hills with stakes so they will not be 


trampled while harvesting the peas. When | 


the peas have finished bearing the vines 
may be pulled, making room for the 
squashes. 

Endive for fal] use should be planted 
in June. When the plants are 2 or 3 
inches high they are ready to reset in 
a row, with plants about 8 inches apart. 
They, too, may be transplanted in space 
left vacant by an earlier crop. But when 
this is done, a little fertilizer ought to 
be worked into the ground. 





Celery plants set out in early June, 
about 6 inches apart, are nice for fall use, 
and any surplus in late fall may be 
taken up, the roots packed in boxes of 
soil and placed in a dark corner of the 
vegetable cellar to bleach. 

Late cabbage should be reset in the 
garden from the first to the middle of 
June for fall use and winter storage. 
When transplanting cabbage, or any other 
plants, an ideal time to do it is immedi- 
ately after a rain, as this provides the 
necessary moisture and does more good 
than artificial watering. Favored, in- 
deed, is the gardener when a prolonged, 
gentle rain falls after he has finished 
resetting a number of plants. 


P ARLY June is not too late to set out a 
few small tomato plants here and 
there where space permits. There is always 
the possibility that killing frosts may be 
delayed in the fall, and when a frosty 
night seems probable a vine or two is 
easily protected by burlap, muslin, or 
even newspapers. The garden season is 
all too short, so we must devise ways 
and means in the spring and fall to 
lengthen it in every way possible. 

The Almanae tells us that on June 21 
summer begins, a reminder to many gar- 
deners of the old school that cucumbers 
should be planted. It is as good a date 
as any for a late planting, but a few 
hills planted weeks earlier will be most 
welcome when the vines begin to bear. 

Having bigger and better plants to 
work on, the insect hordes are very busy 
in June unless we curb their activities 
in one way or another, which ultimately 
means death to the bugs. As _ pointed 
out before in this column, I am opposed 
to the use of poisons harmful to people, 
animals and birds. Carelessness in han- 
dling may be detrimental not only to the 
health of the individual who applies 
the insecticide, but may also affect un- 
suspecting persons who eat the vegetables 
if some trace of the poison remains on 
leaf portions that are not discarded. 

Harmless to man or beast are a num- 
ber of preparations which contain derris 
powder, or eube powder, or it may be 
designated as rotenone. These prepara- 
tions act as a stomach poison to in- 
sects, and it has been observed in the 
home garden that just the contact of 
the powder kills them, especially the 
soft bodied worms and bugs, as_ the 
powder seems to have a drying, or shrivel- 
ing effect on them. These insecticides 
usually come in cans with shaker tops, 
but the use of a dust gun is more effee- 
tive and much more economical. These 
preparations may also be procured to 
use as a spray. 


Blueberry Culture Bulletin 


Just when your mouth is watering for 
big luscious blueberries of the cultivated 
varieties is a good time to eall attention 
to a new bulletin received from the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, entitled “The Blueberry in New 
York.” Although cultural directions and 
notes on varieties are pointed to com- 
mercial growers, home gardeners will find 
this bulletin very helpful. It’s illustrated, 
contains 26 pages and is free. 
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In the Little Greenhouse 


J. G. ESSON 


HIS is the time to get Poinsettias 

under way. If last year’s plants were 

kept for growing on for another sea- 
son they should now be brought from their 
resting quarters and given a location in 
which the maximum of light is available. 
Light is a vital need if Poinsettias are to 
form worthwhile bracts. Lack of light 
may show healthy looking growth but 
also the disappointment at the end of the 
vear of very small bracts and in some 
vases none at all. 

Such is a common occurrence when the 
Poinsettia is chosen as a house plant, 
proving, I think, that this plant is not 
suitable for window gardening. So many 
window plants are never placed in direct 
sunlight at all. The structure around them 
invariably causes a shadow which might 
be comparable to growing plants where 
the skies are continuously cloudy. This, 
Poinsettias resent. 

Where suitable space is to be found in 
the greenhouse there is no reason why a 
fine specimen eannot be grown from the 
plant you procured last Christmas. Prune 
last year’s growth back to two or three 
joints or buds from the base. If the plant 
was not eut back when set at rest, it is 
likely that growth may have started high 
up, while the lower buds are still dor- 
mant. Do not hesitate to sacrifice this 
new growth but aim to encourage a stocky 
plant with young growth coming from.as 
near the base as possible. It will be ad- 
visable to ascertain that the drainage 
is not clogged, and advantageous to re- 
move some of the old soil from the top, 
replacing with good rich soil. 

Cuttings of young growth can be rooted 
any time up to the end of August. The 
latest rooted ones will make the shortest 
plants for Christmas. Many people have 
difficulty in rooting these. In fact, some 
men say that rooting Poinsettias is a 
measure of the propagator’s skill. Suecess 
will, of course, depend on environmental 
conditions and the type of euttings. I 
know one lady who dibbles pieces of last 
vear’s growth in a border on the east 
side of her house where they root with no 
special care. But young shoots rooted in 
the greenhouse provide material for bet- 
ter growth throughout the fall 
months. While the cuttings are 
in the process of rooting, shad- 
ing is very necessary, otherwise 
they would be certain to wilt, a 
condition that usually spells ruin. 
Avoid watering in the afternoon 
or evening, which habit is a 
sure invitation to the appearance 
of fungus. 

When the euttings are rooted 

one ean tell by the livelier ap- 
pearance they assume — they 
should be potted into 24 or 3-inch 





Mountain Laurel, Kalmia latifolia, 
should be in every garjen where 
suitable conditions prevail 





pots. Again shade for a day or two 
until new root formation has begun. 


Repot into moderately good soil as re- 
quired until sometime in September. It is 
greatly to their liking if the greenhouse 
ventilators are never closed while the 
outdoor temperature remains above 60. 

As soon as the bracts show signs of 
shaping, feed liberally with a weak solu- 
tion of liquid manure or a well recom- 
mended pot plant fertilizer. This should, 
however, cease as soon as the little flowers 
on the terminal begin to show. 

Cyclamen seed are usually sown in July 
or August, but to gardeners with dreams 
of huge specimens such as are seen at the 
New York spring flower show, I would 
suggest that they sow in June. This is not 
a difficult plant to grow well, provided it 
is kept free from the destructive cyclamen 
mite. Cover the seeds with about their 
own thickness of soil and stand in the 
coolest part of the greenhouse until ger- 
mination is completed, when the strongest 
plants should be pricked into a flat or 


other container, in a soil that is 50 per cent 
leat mold or other good humus. Cyelamen 
seed can be bought in separate colors, 
the purple or least desirable colors grow- 
ing more quickly and stronger than any 
others. The thing to remember is that 
the weak looking seedlings of any color 
never grow into large plants. 

Several annuals grown for winter 
flowering in the greenhouses may be sown 
now. One of the most useful for eutting 
is Snapdragon. It is wise to treat the 
seed before sowing with Semesan or red 
copper oxide. Transplant the seedlings as 
soon after germination as they can be 
comfortably handled, which will be a 
cautious way of mitigating the danger of 
damping off—a common trouble in raising 
Snapdragon seedlings. 

Perhaps a greenhouse can be put to no 
better use in June than propagating 
shrubs for the garden. Many of the best 
flowering shrubs of the Honeysuckle, Pea, 
Rose, and some other families, can be 
rooted readily from greenwood. cuttings 
this month or next. There must come to 
all a sense of pride and joy, if, when in 
late April, a bush of the clove-scented 
Viburnum earlesi flowers in their garden, 
they can turn to their friend and say, 
“Would you not like to carry home a 
plant I propagated from this bush?” 


Mountain Laurel 


FRANK 


ERHAPS the most popular native 

shrub in the whole eyclopedia is Moun- 
tain Laurel. The eastern mountains from 
New England to Georgia are full of it, 
but nobody finds it tiresome. Its ever- 
green foliage is an asset, but what sweeps 
the public off their feet is the brilliant 
show of bloom in June. It is altogether 
irresistible. 

Naturally, Laurel is much planted— 
and much transplanted. There is so much 
of it in the woods that the amateur horti- 
eulturist is constantly tempted to help 
himself. Yet in many eases he would be 
better off, horticulturally and financially, 
if he would buy his plants from some 


good nursery. In wild land, with its 
boulders and ledges, the Laurel roots 





A. WavGuH, 


( Mass.) 


range far and wide. It is very hard to dig 
these plants with even fairly good roots. 
But if grown in good, well-drained nur- 
sery land they can be lifted, “balled and 
burlapped,” with perfect roots. The re- 
sults when planted are, of course, very 
much better. 

In planting from the nursery one has 
the further advantage that the planting 
season can be much extended; and as 
the average amateur is always late at his 
planting, this constitutes a distinct gain. 

Certain practical conditions have to be 
met in order to succeed with Mountain 
Laurel, but they are not very difficult. In 
the first place the soil should be acid. 
Also it ought not to be too dry and sandy. 
Fairly well drained, rocky or gravelly 
soil is the Laurel’s natural pref- 
erence. Then there ought to be 
some shade. Laurel dislikes full 
sun, though dense shade is al- 
most as inimical. -A_ position 
along the border of woodland is 
almost ideal, but the plants will 
thrive in sparse deciduous woods 
if other conditions are favorable. 

The two mistakes most com- 
monly made in planting Moun- 
tain Laurel are, first, the dig- 
ging of wild plants, and second, 
placing them in open situations 
where they get full sun. Of 
course, many mistakes are made, 
too, in planting in unsuitable 
soils, but the beginner is more 
apt to think about this problem 
and try to meet it. 
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Photo by Genereugr 


This Calla Lily Begonia, photographed at the Boston 
show, filled a large jardiniere. It was the envy of all 


Begonia fanciers 


Calla Lily Begonia Culture 


Evelina Brown of Peabody, Mass., who 
cakibited at the spring flower show i 
Boston the enormous plant illustrated, 
explains her cultural methods, — 


Y interest in the Calla Lily Begonia 

began in 1933 when I was given 
one plant in a dying condition. I began 
to experiment with this Begonia and by 
the fall of 1937 I had three pots started 
well on the way. I grew them in a south 
window and by May, 1938, they filled 
the entire window sill. 

One of the three plants I put out in 
the ground in a sunny spot, mixing a 
shovel full of peat moss in the soil around 
the roots. This plant grew well and the 
foliage turned a deep red. In September, 
when I divided the other two plants, I 





Photos courtesy Oakhurst Gardens 


Single spikes of Iris Nada have a 

gracefulness not found in other kinds. 

In mild climates, Nada may be 

planted in the garden in beds, as 
shown at right 


their 


decided to see how large I 
could get this one to grow. 
How successful I was may 
be judged by the plant ex- 
hibited in the display of 
the Eastern Branch of the 
American Begonia Society 
at the Boston show last 
March. I might say that this Begonia 
does not attain its best until May and 
June when it is covered with clusters of 
red flowers and white “callas.” 

The method I use for growing this 
plant now is as follows. At the end of 
June I put the pot outdoors in an eastern 
exposure with partial shade and where 
there is shelter from the wind. I let 
the plant rest until the latter part of 
August when I begin to break off the 
long stalks. Potting is done in September, 
always using a pot which seems large for 
the plant. The soil mixture is good gar- 
den loam, leaf mold, plenty of peat moss, 
bone meal and dried cow manure which 
I bring in from the pasture. The plant 
is just dropped into the pot without firm- 
ing the soil. I keep the plant in a south 
window and water it well so that the 
soil is always moist and springy. Grown 
this way and kept near the giass, Calla 
Lily Begonias grow thickly, although I 
break off any stalks that get too long or 
that have bloomed and lost the little white 
leaves. I break the stems back to the 
next branch. 

By February the plants begin to grow 


Unusual Plants 


and 


How to Grow Them 


Exhibitors at the early spring shows share 
experiences 


with prize flowers 


faster and I then water with nitrate of 
soda at the rate of one teaspoonful to a 
gallon of water. This solution is used 
once a month for three months. 


Iris Nada As a Pot Plant 


Harold T. Bent of Framingham Centre, 
Mass., an enthusiastic amateur gardener, 
tells how he grew Iris Nada to win a spe- 
cial award in Boston. 


HE tender California Iris Nada 

(Giridlian, 1936) made its first ap- 
pearance in the East as a pot plant, and 
attracted considerable attention with its 
orchid-like flowers, well placed on a much 
branched graceful stalk. 

Nada is the result of a cross of two 
Irises of the Evansia group, [Japonica 
x Milesi (Watti)] and is destined to be- 
come an important house plant in the 
colder regions when it is better known. 
It is very similar in growth to Mariea, 
that old house plant known to so many 
as the Apostle Plant, but it differs from 
that plant by having flower stalks some 
20 inches tall spring up from the center 
rhizome, each stalk having _ several! 
branches carrying 20 to 40 terminal buds, 
each of which produces 4 or 5 flowers in 
succession. Each flower is about 24 inches 
across and will last about two days after 


{Continued on page. 303) 











Reader-Pictures 


Reproduced on this page are pictures, made by readers, 


which the editor gladly shares with you. 


Other snap- 


shots submitted with a paragraph or two of explanation, 


will be considered for use in subsequent issues 


Plant Stand Made of Stove Parts 


HIS plant stand, which brightens a 

dark eorner of our dining-room with 
such shade-loving plants as Rex Begonia 
in variety, Marica, variegated Euonymus, 
Myrtle, Peperomia, ete., stems directly 
from an old New England kitchen stove. 
The 12 holders, which turn completely 
around in a eirele, are swinging arms 
which were used to hold dishes of food to 
be kept warm by being swung out di- 
rectly over the old-time wood range. The 
base is that of an old parlor stove. 

Some 70 years ago this plant stand was 
eoneeived and executed by a worker in a 
Danbury, Connecticut, stove factory and 
viven to one of the young ladies of a local 
well-to-do family as a wedding gift. To- 
day it is unique. It stands in a corner 
of our dining-room as the expression of 
one man’s affection and imagination in 
his own eraft.—RicHarp JOHNSON, 
(Conn. ) 


Wild Flowers on the “Plains’’ 


HAVE just been out on the “Plains” 
after Arbutus. Mrs. Hodges and I 
make several pilgrimages there each 
spring. We have been gathering it in 
one particular spot for 20 years and 
today there is just as much as ever. We 
never pull it up, but always very ecare- 
fully eut it. 
This place we call the “Magie Carpet” 


beeause the floor of the wood is covered 
so thickly. Great White Pines and pic- 
turesque old Pitch Pines, and hundreds 
of White Birches make up the forest, and 
it is a beautiful spot. 

In June on the plains there are acres of 
wild Lupine, and in August, great spaces 
brilliant with Butterfly Weed. If any 
readers of FLowER GROWER should be in- 
terested in wild flowers and are motoring 
this way, I would gladly pilot them to 
see these things. 

A few days ago I made a trip that re- 
sulted in finding a delightful piece of 
woodland that was full of Viola rotundi- 
folia, the round-leaved Violet. At this 
same place in the edge of the woods and 
covering a large hillside was Daphne 
mezereum in full flower. We have found 
and identified 365 different wild flowers 
in our locality or nearby.—F. B. Honass, 
(N. Y.) 


Heavenly Blue Beauty 


HE Heavenly Blue Morning Glory 

seems to be very versatile. Its delicate 
ethereal beauty is equally charming 
whether covering a dead tree trunk, form- 
ing a sereen for the poreh, or as illus- 
trated by the accompanying photo. Its 
blue blossoms were enhanced by contrast 
with the white background of the pillar. 
It called forth many exclamations of 
praise all summer.—(Mrs.) Apa _ B. 
TuRNER, (N. Y.) 


Native flowers are difficult to photograph effectively, but F. B. Hodges was unusu- 

ally successful with Trailing Arbutus (below). Mr. Johnson’s plant stand (upper 

right) may suggest similar types that readers can make. In spite of new introduc- 
tions, Heavenly Blue Morning Glory still leads as most popular 











Rarely is the double Trillium found. This 
one was photographed by W. A. Smith of 
New York State. For camera fans, it 
was taken at F 16, 1/25th of a second 
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June With Your Favorite Flower 











Irises in June 


By F. W. CasseBEER, Editor of American 
Iris Society Bulletin 


ECAUSE spring was late in many 
places this year, it is likely that 


most Iris bloom will be crowded 
into June, except in the South. This will 
be the ease for all types of Iris save 
the dwarfs and early intermediate bearded 
Irises whose blossoms will have passed. 

Early this month, Iris fanciers may en- 
joy the gorgeous blossoms of new tall 
bearded varieties as well as the Siberians 
which have been greatly improved in 
recent years. These are followed shortly 
by the lovely graceful flowers of such 
beardless types as the Southern species 
hybrids and spurias. At the end of June 
the imposing Japanese Iris will command 
attention everywhere. , 

Moving Irises now. Fortunately, not 
much cultural activity is necessary during 
flowering time. This gives the Iris gar- 
dener an opportunity to enjoy the results 
of his labors and also a chance to visit 
other people’s gardens and commercial 
plantings. There, one ean note the latest 
novelties and select varieties to be added 
to the home collection. If desired, plants 
ean be dug at a nursery while in bloom, 
taken home, and planted immediately. 
This can be done without any appreciable 
harm to the plant, though of course it is 
better to wait until the rhizomes have 
matured in July before lifting and plant- 
ing. 

Cut flower stalks close. As soon as 
Irises have finished blooming, no matter 
what type, cut off the flower stalk close 
to the ground—flush with the top of the 
rhizome in the case of bearded Iris. This 
allows more air and light to penetrate 
into the clump and helps to maintain it 
in a healthy condition. Likewise, when 
cutting Iris for home decoration, cut the 
stalk off close to the ground instead of 
snipping off sections of the stem near the 
top. Stems can always be shortened be- 
fore being arranged. 

In June, especially during hot wet 
spells, watch closely for evidences of rhi- 
zome rot, the foul smelling bacterial de- 
cay of the root, described last month. 
Operate on the rhizome, drastically if 
necessary, to remove all decayed portions 
and then smear the wound with sulfur or 
copper carbonate. If the rot has affected 
several rhizomes in a group, lift the en- 
tire clump and replant only the sound 
rhizomes after letting them dry _thor- 
oughly out of the ground for several days. 

Any Iris borers that escaped attention 
in May will by now have penetrated the 
rhizome and have become sizable worms. 
There is no choice but to dig up and dis- 
card rhizomes thus attacked, otherwise 
the injury caused by the borer is very 
likely to bring on rot and cause worse 
havoe later on. 
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Thrips and leaf spot. An occasional 
dusting of Iris plants with sulfur-roten- 
one in June will help forestall leaf spot 
on bearded Iris and keep in check any Iris 
thrips which may be harbored on the 
leaves of Japanese Iris. On the latter, 
thrips if prevalent may prevent the blos- 
soms from opening in a normal fashion 
and the otherwise gorgeous blooms may 
be much deformed due to the insidious ac- 
tivities of this tiny insect, much the same 
as with Gladiolus. 

With all these admonitions I do not 
wish to create the impression that Irises 
are usually plagued with diseases and in- 
sects when in fact they are remarkably 
free of them. However, as the old saying 
goes, “An ounce of prevention is. worth 
a pound of cure.” 


Peony Tips for June 


By Grorce W. Pryton, Regional (Va.) 
Vice-President, American Peony Society 


PRING was a long time coming this 

year. As a result it now looks as 
though few Peonies will be in bloom north 
of the Potomae and Ohio Rivers before 
June. Attention is called to the May 
Peony Tips, many of which are also ap- 
plicable to June. 

Cultivate often enough to keep weeds 
down and the soil loose. Water in abun- 
dance is necessary for the finest bloom 
and proper plant development. 

Remove all faded blooms promptly. Do 
not allow seed to mature unless you need 
it. Trim the plants back slightly to make 
them more presentable in the summer gar- 
den, but never cut them down to the 
ground until late fall. 


Choose varieties now. Blooming time 
is the best time to select varieties for fall 
planting. Visit one or more good Peony 
collections. Choose the types, colors and 
habits you like best and buy accordingly. 
New varieties have been introduced by 
the hundreds in the past twenty years. 
Many improvements have been made in 
singles and Japs. Better colors, better 
habits and better bloomers have come. 
We need information on all these new 
ones. Can our readers give us any? 

Insects do little damage to Peonies as 
a rule. Ants visit the buds because of the 
honey they exude, and they sometimes 
carry disease. Borers occasionally enter 
a stalk and cause it to collapse. Damage 
is usually done before we know the borer 
is there. Rose bugs in infested communi- 
ties do much damage to blooms. Use any 
remedy you may know. Thrips destroy 
many blooms, especially the very double 
late flowers. Does anyone know a pre- 
vention ? 

Diseases take their toll sometimes. Pre- 
vention is the best cure. Clean grounds 
and cultivation do more than chemicals 


to prevent trouble. Use occasional spray- 
ings of Bordeaux to be on the safe side. 


When leaves wilt. Watch your plants 
and if you see leaves wilting, don’t wait 
until they discolor and die, but find out 
the cause. It may be just lack of water. 
If so, supply it. A mole may have bur- 
rowed under your plant and left it 
suspended in his burrow. Investigate, fill 
the burrow, and destroy the mole, if pos- 
sible. One of several root rots may have 
attacked your plant. Examine the root 
and if it shows signs of disease, dig the 
plant, cut out all diseased parts, disinfect 
the root with formaldehyde, a quarter of 
a cup to 3 gallons of water, or bichloride 
of mercury, 1 to 1000, leaving the root 
in the solution for two or three hours, 
and plant in fresh soil. Burn the diseased 
parts of the root. If the plant is very 
badly affected or an inexpensive one, 
burn it. 


Leaf spot. Several kinds of leaf spot 
may appear, which Bordeaux will pre- 
vent. Diseased leaves should be removed 
and burned, if they are not too numerous, 
but do not cut down the leafage too much 
as these spots do not permanently injure 
the plant unless they take complete pos- 
session of it. Be sure to burn all leaves 
and stems in the fall. Small oval spots 
often come on the stems, but they are 
not fatal. Crowded plants and smothering 
with weeds are the most frequent causes 
of diseases of leaves and stems. These 
causes are easily removed. 

White fungus. Often in dry weather a 
white fungus-like growth will spread over 
the roots. This is said not to be dangerous. 
It was much in evidence last year. But it 
does affect the stems and crowns, making 
them look like rotted wood of a yellowish 
hue. Again the only remedy is good cul- 
tivation and treating infected roots if you 
wish with the formaldehyde or bichloride 
solutions. 


Growing Month for Gladiolus 


By Forman T. McLean, Vice-President, 
Eastern N. Y. Gladiolus Society 


NLIKE most flowering bulbs, which 

have the flowers for the current 
year already formed in the dormant bulb 
at planting time, the Gladiolus works on 
a pay-as-you-go basis, and rewards the 
grower the same year for care bestowed 
on it then. This is because the Gladiolus 
is really a solid corm, with only a tiny 
growing point at its tip end. The flower 
stalk for the year is formed in this new 
growth about when the second leaf is 
forming. 

May-planted corms will have reached 
about that stage now, and the size and 
vigor of the flower stalks for July or 
August will be determined now, away 
down in the center of the growing shoot. 
So what we do to promote good growth 


















right now will have more influence on the 
bloom than any amount of later care. 


Time to feed. Food is of first im- 
portance, specially ample phosphorus 
which stimulates flower bud formation. 
It is better, though, to feed the plant now 
with a top dressing of a well balanced 
complete fertilizer, such as a 5-8-5, at 
the rate of 1 or 2 pounds per hundred 
feet of row, than to put on phosphate 
alone. If the soil was well enriched at 
planting time with enough potash and 
phosphorus for the needs of the whole 
season, then a light top dressing of ni- 
trate of soda or other nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer will do. Whatever is used, scatter 
it along the row, 2 inches away trom the 
plants on each side, and then rake or 
hoe in lightly, to mix it with the top 
inch or so of soil. Deep stirring of the 
soil this close to plants would be harmful. 

Down with weeds. Cultivation is im- 
portant at all times for best results. 
There are two approved ways of doing 
this. First, one can use frequent and 
shallow cultivation, with a rake or hoe, 
not more than a half to an inch deep. 
But if weeding is a serious consideration, 
use the ridge and furrow method. In this, 
the corms are planted rather deep, in 
a shallow depression. Then as they sprout, 
soil is hilled over them, smothering the 
first weed crop. When the second weed 
crop appears on the ridges along the 
rows, these ridges are raked down from 
the young Gladiolus shoots, in the middle 
of a warm day when the leaves will be 
soft and not brittle. Thus the second crop 
-of weeds is disposed of. A second hilling 
up smothers a third crop, and by then 
the plants should be tall enough to dis- 
courage later weed growth. 

Thrips control. Spraying, principally 
to control thrips, is a regular practice 
among suecessful Gladiolus fans now. 
Begin spraying when the first leaf is well 
developed or even sooner if necessary. 
Thrips are tiny black insects, no thicker 
than 40 thread, and about one-eighth inch 
long. Up to flowering time they feed on 
the leaves, scraping greyish patches on 
them. The best control yet found is to 
spray with 1 pound of tartar emetie, dis- 
solved in brown sugar and water, 4 pounds 
of brown sugar to 25 gallons of water. 
The life cycle of the thrips is short, about 
10 days, so sprayings should be repeated 
about every week, for 3 or 4 weeks or 
until the thrips have disappeared com- 
pletely. No one need be deterred from 
growing first class Gladioli for fear of 


thrips, now that three or four early 
sprayings will eliminate injury from 
them. 


Conserving moisture. Watering is less 
important at this stage than thorough 
cultivation and spraying, unless there is 
an unusual dry spell, when the soil should 
be soaked at least 6 inches deep, once a 
week. Ample water is especially im- 
portant if the plants are also fertilized 
heavily. 


Mulching with decayed manure, salt 
hay, mulch paper or other material will 
lessen the need for both watering and 


cultivation. A light covering of litter, 
about 2 inches deep all over the soil, or 
strips of mulch paper or felt building 
paper laid each side of the row, close 
against the plant stalks, will keep down 


both weed growth and evaporation of 
moisture. The litter, unless very dry and 
loose, will usually stay in place, but 
muleh paper is best held down by wire 
staples, 


Delphiniums in Bloom 


By Leon H. Leonran, Author of 
“How to Grow Delphiniums” 


OMETIME in June Delphiniums be- 

gin to bloom in most parts of our 
country. This is an important period in 
the life of the plant. Where nights are 
cool and the atmosphere humid, mildew 
will be at its worst. Dusting with sulfur 
or spraying with Bordeaux will control 
mildew. Although less harmful to plants, 
sulfur is also less effective against many 
fungous diseases than Bordeaux, the uni- 
versal fungicide which, unfortunately, 


tends to burn the foliage under certain 
environmental conditions. 

Mite also will make its presence more 
before 


noticeable just or during the 





blooming period. Spraying with rotenone 
should be kept up. If the month happens 
to be dry, artificial watering will give 
longer flowering spikes. 

For better cut flowers. Those who 
grow Delphinium for cut flowers will get 
more satisfactory results by removing the 
buds of the main spike as soon as possi- 
ble. This stimulates side shoots which will 
form in greater numbers and attain un- 
usual lengths. Laterals fit much better 
into flower arrangements than very large, 
formal spikes. 

Many persons save their own seeds. In 
Nature, cross pollination of Delphinium 
is much less frequent than is commonly 
believed; selfing is the usual rule. When 
hybrid plants hke Delphinium are selfed, 
the seeds thus formed will carry the less 
desirable characters of their ancestors. 
This is why seeds from very fine parents 
usually give rise to poor or mediocre 
progenies. 

How to cross Delphiniums. The experi- 
mental minded gardener should try his 
hand at crossing his Delphiniums and 
thus produce seeds far superior to selfed 
sorts. The process is very simple and 
anyone ean cross Delphinium. As soon as 
the flowers open, grab the anthers be- 
tween the index finger and thumb and 
pinch them all off with one motion. The 
petals or the “eye” may be included in 
this pinching operation in order to clear 
away the central portion of the flower. 
Within two to four days, depending upon 
weather, the female reproductive organs 
will push up three or more filaments the 
tips of which constitute the pollen re- 
ceiving apparatus. This is the time to 
apply pollen. [Illus. June, 1939, FLowrer 
GROWER. | 

One should select the pollen-furnishing 
flower early in the morning and examine 
the anther for mature pollen. It will be 
seen that some anthers have already shed 
their pollen which appears as a grayish, 
sticky mass of powder. Fold back the 
sepals of the flower in order to expose 
the matured anthers, and gently touch 
the pollen mass to the tip of the filaments 
of the emasculated flowers. That is all 
there is to it; the cross is made. As not 
all of the flowers on the spike open at the 
same time, it will be necessary to go over 
the spike every day and remove the an- 
thers. In the meantime the spikes should 
be covered with cheesecloth bags to pre- 
vent any occasional pollination by bees. 

If one needs but a limited supply of 
seeds, one need not pollinate more than 
a few of the lower flowers on the spike. 
In any case it is best to remove all side 
shoots in order to economize on the 
energy of the spike. 


June — The Rose Month 


By R. Marion Haron, Secretary, 
American Rose Society 


N the North this is the month when 
Roses are at their best. All the eare 
given the plants since frost left the 





This spike of Wild Wales carried 
4 feet of bloom, 2 feet of foliage 
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cround is paying pig dividends in beauty, 
fragrance and pride of ownership. _ 

Producing all this bloom requires 
plenty of food and drink, so start the 
month with a small tight handful (2 or 
3 tablespoons) of complete plant food 
around each plant and don’t let the 
plants suffer for water. 

If planning to exhibit at June shows 
one will want foliage, as well as flowers, 
in spotless condition, so spraying or dust- 
ing may be skipped during exhibition 
time, providing the plants are healthy. 
But keep a close watch and pick off and 
burn every leaf showing signs of black- 
spot and go back to the spray or dusting 
program as soon as the first bloom period 
is over. 

Disbudding. For exhibition blooms 
careful disbudding is necessary as soon 
as the buds are formed. Don’t allow too 
many flowers to develop on a_ plant. 
Choose the buds you wish to develop and 
pinch out all others. Do this when the 
huds are small so it will not show. Evi- 
dence of recent, disbudding may keep a 
choice bloom from winning a prize. 

Many exhibitors cut their plants hard 
in the spring allowing but two or three 
canes to develop and limiting the plant 
to as many blooms, but I believe ‘we ean 
vet prize-winning flowers by growing all 
the plant possible and simply restricting 
the number of blooms. A strong Hybrid 
Tea plant should be able to mature from 
6 to 10 exhibition quality flowers during 
its first bloom period. 

A bloom for the show table should be 
not less than half, nor more than three- 
quarters open at time of judging. Enter- 
ing a bloom that is fully open, except in 
classes for singles and decoratives, is a 
waste of time. 

Conditioning the blooms. Cut the 
hlooms with as long stems as_ possible, 
late the evening before, or early on the 
morning of the show, plunge them up to 
their necks in cool water at onee and 
place in a eool, dark room, so that the 
stems will fill with water before taking 
them to the show. A bloom with a stem 
full of water will stand up when on dis- 
play while a freshly eut flower will soon 
droop in the close air of most show rooms. 

Take along as many blooms of a variety 
as possible so there will be a choice when 
arranging the exhibit. Never show a Rose 
with damaged petals or disfigured foliage. 
If, when arranging a display, choice 
blooms have not opened enough their 
development can be hastened by gently 
blowing into the flower. 

Experienced exhibitors protect their 
choicest blooms near show time by ereet- 
ing tiny, umbrella like coverings over 
them in the garden to keep off sun and 
rain and retard buds that are maturing 
too fast by tying them with soft wool 
varn. They also dress their blooms when 
arranging them with a soft camel’s hair 
brush, but the novice will learn all these 
tricks after he or she has won a few 
blue ribbons and is no longer a novice. 

If you haven’t joined a Rose Society 
yet, do so at once and take part in the 
show. It’s a lot of fun and one blue rib- 
bon a year is like an apple a day—it 
peps you up. 

Exeept for those exhibition blooms, do 
not take any longer stems than necessary 
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when cutting Roses. In removing faded 
flowers merely cut back to the top eye. 
Build all the plant you can and the re- 
peaters will do more repeating and the 
once bloomers be all the better next year. 


Dahlias Get Under Way 
By J. Louis Roserts, Author of 
“Modern Dahlias” 


AHLIAS grow better if only one 

main stalk is left. If more than one 
shoot should come up, carefully remove 
the soil from around the clump down 
to the root and take off all except the 
strongest sprout. Replace the soil. 

Dahlias ean be grown natural, but some 
prefer to grow them to four or six 
branches or canes. This is done by pinch- 
ing out the top as soon as four true 
leaves (two pairs) appear. For six 
branches allow six true leaves to appear 
before pinching out the top. 

Tying. After plants are up 10 inches, 
tie them to the stake. First make the tie 
to the stake and then allow enough twine 
to form a 3-inch loop before making the 
tie around the stalk. Use a double knot 
in making all ties. I prefer binders 
twine. Store string and rags torn into 
strips will rot before the end of the 
season. The second tie is made when the 
plants are 20 inches tall, and every foot 
thereafter. 

Stunted plants. Toward the end of the 
month examine your plants. Remove any 
that are stunted and put in some of the 
“spares” mentioned last month. Thus you 
have a better chance of having a one 
hundred per cent planting. Removal of 
any plants showing disease is also ree- 
ommended. The diseases mosaie and ring 
spot are the most common and are so 
named for the pattern showing in the 


leaves. Removal will prevent the rest of 
the planting becoming contaminated. 

Much has been written about insect 
troubles but space does not allow me to 
go into detail. The following summarizes 
June remedies. 


Insects and Remedies 


Aphids or 
phate. 

Bill bug—Wateh for small injury on 
under side of leaf about 2 inches from 
stalk. Cut out any suspicious bruise on 
the plant. This bruise is usually about 
one-fourth inch long and oval in shape. 
The chances are that the female has laid 
an egg there and it will soon hatch. 
Usual egg laying time is about June 20. 

Chewing insects—Rotenone sprays, or 
a stomach poison. 

Cutworm—Poison bait and protection 
shown in last issue. 

Grasshoppers—Poison bait used very 
arly in the morning. 

Leaf hopper—Pyrethrum sprays. 

Red spider—The latest information is 
that Cyeclonox is very effective. Washing 
plants with hose using a fine spray nozzle 
is good. 

Stalk borer—Slit 
borer. 


plant lice—Niecotine  sul- 


plant and remove 


Preparations 


Poison bait is made as follows: 5 
pounds of bran; 3 ounces Paris Green, 
and 14 eups fresh lubricating oil, SAE 
20-30, all mixed thoroughly. <A_ trade 
preparation, Snarol, is also effective. 

Nicotine sulphate is sold under the 
trade names, Black Leaf 40, Nickoteen 
and Nico Fume Liquid. 

Pyrethrum spray trade names are New 
Evergreen, Agri-Pax, Pyrote and Red 
Arrow. 

Rotenone trade names are Pyrote, Red 
Arrow, Rotocide and Rototox. 


Garden Tips for June 


M. G. 


OXWOOD trimmed by mid-June 

and watered eopiously if the 

ground is dry, will make better de- 
velopment than if the trimming is done 
later. Its growth for the season will be 
completed by mid-July, so the effects of 
the clipping will soon be concealed. Seale 
inseets on Box are best controlled by 
whale oil soap suds or commercial in- 
secticides. 


Soil in window boxes, urns and tubs 
allowed to become dry, shrinks away 
from the sides so that water rushes down 
and out without wetting the interior. 
To prevent this, thrust an old knife 
down in the soil parallel with and close 
to the sides, and eut the soil slightly; 
also seratch the surface with a fork be- 
fore watering. Water will then carry 
the powdery earth down and fill the 


cracks. 


KAINS" 


Cosmos and other tall-growing annuals 
may be easily dwarfed by pinching off 
the tender tips in early June. The plants 
will then develop branches and not only 
become stockier but more floriferous. 


Many early flowering plants will blos- 
som a second time and sometimes a third 
if cut back immediately after flowering 
and given a thorough soaking of the 
ground with liquid manure. Among such 
are Achillea, Snapdragon, Mignonette, 
Delphinium, and Flax. 

Sweet William plants of special merit 
may be allowed to ripen seed, then 
pulled up, roots and all and shaken over 
some other area where seedlings may 
start unmolested. Light raking will 
help. In the autumn the plants may be 
moved where wanted. They will blossom 
the following June. Among them prob- 
ably will be many whose flowers will re- 

















semble their parents in floral markings. 

Japanese beetles are said to eat water- 
melon rind until they drop off gorged. 
So it has been suggested that pieces be 
suspended above pails of water in which 
they may drown. To make sure that 
none escape, add a tablespoonful of kero- 
sene to the water. 


Rose beetles, which attack many other 
plants besides Roses, are proverbially 
hard to kill. The best remedy to date 
is sweetened lead arsenate (1 pound to 
10 gallons of water with 3 cups of cheap 
molasses). The sweetening serves as 
bait. Raspberries and strawberries must 
not be sprayed with this mixture be- 
cause all lead compounds are poisonous 
to humans as well as beetles. Grapes, 


however, 
blossom. 


Use hoes rather than hose to water 
your garden! Keep them busy to main- 
tain a dust mulch and thus check evap- 
oration. They will also force the roots 
to forage deeply. As a last resort in 
very dry weather call out the hose to 
soak the ground deeply—a foot at least. 

Remove flower heads of Rhododendron, 
Mountain Laurel and Azalea as soon as 
the bloom has faded. They separate 
easily from their stems while still soft 
—just below the clusters. Seed is not 
needed so the food may as well go to 
form flower buds for next year. 


Summer watering of individual shrubs, 
trees and perennials is easy to do by 


may be sprayed while in 


thrusting a rake or a hoe handle 12 or 15 
inches in the soil, placing the hose noz- 
zle in the hole and letting the water flow 
in gently for several hours. A special 
watering device upon this principle is 
even better. 

Tender Waterlilies and other aquatics 
may be set in tubs and pools in early 
June. Follow suggestions as to varie- 
ties and ways of managing given by 
aquatic nurseries. , 

Sweet Peas need abundant water. Cul- 
tivate them shallow or muleh them 
heavily to hold moisture in the soil. A 
still better way is to make a shallow 
trench on each side of the row and about 
8 inches from the plants, so irrigation 
may be given periodically and thoroughly. 


Dahlias to Grow in Borders 


AHLIAS, especially small flowered 
ED kinds, have great possibilities as 


border plants. They may be used 
in masses or planted in combination with 
annuals and perennials. Most of the small 
Dahlias are early and profuse bloomers, 
starting to flower in July and continuing 
right through till frost. 

Dahlias in combination with other flow- 
ers should be planted as early as the 
ground is warm enough (about May 1 to 
10 around New York City and vicinity, 
if blooms by July are desired; later plant- 
ings eome into bloom rapidly). 

If roots are used they should be planted 
from 4 to 6 inches deep, depending on 
the nature of the soil. The holes should 
be dug at least 8 inches deep and a foot 
in diameter, and then some of the pul- 
verized soil should be put back in the 
hole, so as to assure a well prepared bed 
in which to plant the root. The root 
should be planted in a horizontal position 
with the sprout or eye on top, and just 
barely covered with soil. As the sprout 
grows, pull soil around the young plant 
until the surface is level. Plant.2 or 3 
feet apart, depending on the amount of 
space you have in the border, keeping 
in mind that you want to plant other 
flowers around and in between them. 

Small Dahlias need little care 
after planting, except to water 
and eut off the old blooms. In 
some gardens it will be necessary 
to spray with a material having 
a vyrethrum or nicotine base, 
which can be purchased at any 
seed store for a few cents. This 
will keep insects under control. 

In selecting varieties, choose 


only dwarf growing varieties 
which will not need support- 
ing stakes. These dwarf Dah- 





Easter Greetings represents a new 

type of medium flowered. Dwarf 

Dahlia suitable for border plant- 

ing. Photo courtesy Henry A. 
Dreer 


R. W. WEBB, (Penna.) 


lias are more suitable to the purpose 
at hand as they bloom well and are less 
eare than taller sorts, keeping in mind 
that we are growing Dahlias for garden 
display rather than for show exhibition. 

Types which I would especially recom- 
mend include most of the small single 
Dahlias, the orchid-flowering Dahlias, 
pompons, miniatures, Unwin’s Dwarf Hy- 
brids and a rather new type which is 
known as the Dwarf Dahlia and will be 
found listed as such in some of the Dahlia 
and seed catalogues. 

Unwin’s Dwarf Hybrids are grown 
from seed which are listed just this way 
in seed catalogues. This sort of Dahlia 
eosts less than would plants or roots of 
named varieties. These Hybrids are small, 
open centered Dahlias in shades of red, 
yellow and orange. You never know just 
what you will get when you plant Dahlia 
seeds, but this type can be depended on 
for small flowers in assorted colors on 
dwarf plants. The seed should be planted 
early inside and transplanted to the per- 
manent location after all danger of frost 
is over, just as with tomato plants. 

Of the small single Dahlias, I would 
recommend the following as being de- 
pendable and suitable to this purpose: 
Snow Princess, Chancellor, Merki, Prince 





of Bulgaria, Doe and Thrill. 

Most of the orchid-flowering Dahlias 
will fit in very well. Dahliadel Twinkle 
and Dahliadel Whisper, Lone Star and 
Ivory Gem are all good. 

In pompons, many varieties are cata- 
logued but I feel that the following will 
be very good for our particular purpose: 
Atom, Aimee, Betty Ann, Joe Fette, Regi- 
nald, Mrs. J. Telfer, Betty Malone, and 
Sherry. This will give a good color range, 


and these varieties are about as dwarf 
growing as any of this type. 
There are hundreds of miniature 


Dahlias which are ideal for the border, 
either alone or planted in with other 
flowers. Some which I recommend are as 
follows: Buckeye Baby, Baby Royal, Pink 
Daisy, Pink Lassie, Teddy Bear, Andries 
Orange, Little Diamond, Ritzy, Nesthake- 
hen, Joyee Ann, Red Head, Rose Beauty, 
Little Miss Prim, and Red Robin. 

The new race known as Dwarf Dahlias 
is ideal for border planting, and because 
they run a little larger than the others 
mentioned above some people may prefer 
them. The flowers average 4 inches or 
more in diameter in good soil and will be 
a mass of color from the time they start 
blooming until frost. These Dahlias are 
very dwarf in growth, most of the plants 

being about 18 inches tall. A 


good assortment in this type 
would be: Easter Greetings, 
Elsie, Fred Springer (larger 


than the others), Gertrude, Kate, 
Maria, Rosalie, Ursula, Eleanor 
and Gerda. 

If you have never enjoyed 
Dahlias in your garden before 
because you have felt that you 
did not have room for them, this 
is your chance to get acquainted 


with this grand flower. You will 
be pleased with the mass of 


eolor you will have all during 
the late summer and fall, to say 
nothing of the many fine blooms 
you can cut for the house, blooms 
that are truly practical for home 
decoration. — 
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Clematis has many forms, some of which are not 
well known. C. jouiniana, Spingarn variety (above) 
is a vigorous, fragrant, pale lavender form developed 
by the late Clematis authority, J. E. Spingarn. Pink 
Duchess of Albany (below) is a hybrid of C. texensis 


J. Horace McFarland photos 


The azure-blue, ruffled blooms of Prins Hendrick 
(above) often are 7 inches across. They last well 
when cut. Pure white double Duchess of Edinburgh 
(below) somewhat resembles a Gardenia in bloom. 
This variety is not rampant and flowers on old wood 

















| VERY gardener is familiar with the 

extraordinary effectiveness of vines 
4 in a proper setting, but most of us 
become discouraged after bad luck. The 
daintier vines have a habit of developing 
some unknown illness and dying back 
unexpectedly, while those which thrive, 
usually do too good a job of it. Many 
a poreh has collapsed under the weight 
of a husky vine and many a fence has 
eventually been relinquished to _ the 
strangle hold of some plant which was 
merely intended to decorate and drape 
it... not to take possession. The lusty 
vines, which are coarse in growth and 
bloom, may have a definite place in our 
gardens, but they are just about as subtle 
as Niagara Falls. 

A well grown Clematis has none of 
these objectionable characteristics. Even 
the hardiest of them has a very deceptive 
daintiness about it, and they are readily 
kept under control, while the less rampant 
growers in the group are as exquisite as 
old lace. Their culture and maintenance 
is simple, and the variety of stock now 
available should make your mouth water. 

By and large, Clematis prefer neutral 
to alkaline soil, good drainage, and shade 
at their roots. The first two of these 
requirements can be taken care of by 
mixing crushed limestone with the soil at 
the bottom of the planting hole. Or you 
may set your plant in sharp sand, and 
mix some lime with the soil which you 
replace. The necessary shade can be 
provided either by a mulch or by other 
plant material. Protected this way, they 
are amazingly resistant to sum- 
mer heat and drought. While 
the roots want shade, the tops 
want sun, so unless you have a 
low wall or building to provide 
the naturally ideal location, plant 
them in the sun, and give the 
needed root shade by some arti- 
ficial method. 

Pruning requirements demand 
some knowledge of the individ- 
ual species on hand. As a gen- 
eral rule, those which bloom in 
summer or fall should be cut 
back in early spring, since they 
flower on new wood. Thin them 
out a bit, and leave from two to 
three feet of growth on the re- 
maining shoots. The early spring 
flowering varieties bloom on old 
wood, and only the usual shaping 
up and removal of dead wood is 





necessary. 
Nurserymen divide Clematis 
roughly into large and small 


flowering varieties. Both groups 
contain their aristocrats, and you 
will be missing some very hand- 
some specimens if you confine 
your purchases to the large- 
flowering sorts. They vary not 
only in color but in floral shape 
and number of petals. A ma- 
jority of the large-flowering 
types which open wide tend to 
have six petals, in the single 


Getting Acquainted With Clematis 


RUTH LAYTON, (MO.) 


forms; while the small flowering forms 
and those which remain partially closed 
and bell-shaped seem to preter four 
petals, though there are exceptions to both 
these tendencies. Colors range from pinks, 
purples, lavenders, blues and whites to 
vivid scarlet and butter yellow. The 
floral pattern may be anything from a 
frothy raceme or panicle to single blooms 
borne as individually as a Rose. Hy- 
bridists have taken the already attrac- 
tive species and elaborated them until 
the present list of available Clematis is 
a treasure-house to lure any gardener 
into wangling a vine where he never even 
wanted one. 

Among the large-flowering sorts, C. 
jackmani needs no introduction. It is 
probably the best known of all Clematis, 
blooming from mid-summer until frost, 
and even solving the pruning problem by 
dying back each winter. An improved 
form is the new C. jackmani superba, 
while a reddish variety has also been 
introduced in C. jackmani rubra. 

For those who like double varieties, 
Belle of Woking is a good light blue, 
and Duchess of Edinburgh a fine white. 
Personally the very double varieties seem 
to lack the distinctive charm of the clear- 
cut singles, but among the doubles these 
two are certainly good. 

Comtesse de Bouchaud is a fairylike 
thing, with white petals edged lavender, 
delicately curled. Under favorable con- 
ditions, it is pink. Two handsome wine- 
reds are Crimson King and Mme. 
Edouard Andre, while Duchess of Albany 
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is a 


the 
edges, the slightly cupped petals giving 
this variety an interesting shape. 

C. henryi is an unusually fine white, 
with dark-tipped anthers providing an 
effective contrast to its dazzling purity of 


brilliant rose-pink, lighter at 


color. Lord Neville is a very dark, vel- 
vety, blue-purple; while Elsa Spath and 
Ville de Paris are somewhat lighter pur- 
ple, the former being the bluer of the 
two. 

Among the lighter lavenders and blues 
are Ramona, Lawsoniana, Mme. Baron- 
Veillard, and that dainty pale blue, Mrs. 
Cholmondeley. Then there is the very 
unusual Kermesina, with only four petals, 
deeply veined, somewhat curled, and a 
bright rosy red in color. 

In the small-flowered group 
lovely and unique specimens. 
those with partially closed, 
flowers are C. crispa, C. texensis, and 
C. tangutica obtusiuseula. The first, C. 
erispa, is a very handsome species, the 
outside of ‘the petals being lavender- 
purple, edged in white, with the inner 
side a rich burgundy. The yellow anthers 
in the center set off this unusual flower 
to perfection. C. texensis is equally 
striking, with its fire-red buds, unfolding 
at the tips to disclose a lighter flame 
interior. C. tangutica has four pendulous 
but separate petals of butter yellow, with 
green stamens. It is a curious thing, 
quite unlike its brothers and sisters, and 
the fruit in the fall is as showy as the 
blossoms. 

(. montana undulata is another four- 
petaled species whose blossoms 
unfurl a delicate pink. The new 
C. troutbeckiana has lavender 
flowers as does the older Spin- 
garn variety of C. jouiniana. In 
fact, for those who know only 
the common C,. paniculata in the 
small-flowering group, there is 
a great surprise in store when 
you investigate this little known 
section of the Clematis family. 

The small-flowering varieties 
naturally bear more flowers than 
do the large-flowering sorts, but 
the large blossoms cover more 
area, so there is no rule to fol- 
low if you want showy speci- 
mens. Each species is distinct, 
and all have their own peculiar 
charm. They bloom at different 
times of year, and there are at 
least twice again as many good 
types not included in this scanty 
list. Careful choice would cer- 
tainly eliminate anything ap- 
proaching monotony, even if 
every vine in your garden were 
a Clematis. 


are some 
Among 
pendulous 





Clematis montana delicately veils 
this masonry wall 





GARDENS AND GARDENING 1940. 
Edited by F. A. Mercer and C. G. 
Holme. Illus. 112 pages. The Studio 
Limited, N. Y. C. $4.50. 


The 1940 edition of, Studio’s “Gar- 
dens and Gardening” appears in its 
usual format with plenty of clever 
sketches and fine photographic illustra- 
tions. This unique garden book, published 
annually, continues to deserve its wide- 
spread popularity. 

It opens, in the mode of the moment, 
with a Gardener’s Calendar, humorously 
illustrated. 

Articles are included on La Granja, a 
famous Spanish garden, La Mortola, A 
Riviera Garden and on English Cottage 
Gardens. 

Plants New and Rare, by Roy Hay, 
associate editor of the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, features the 
past year’s novelties from America and 
abroad. 

A pictorial presentation of Gardens 
European and American shows many 
lovely garden scenes on both sides of the 
water. 

The volume closes with an article on 
Japanese Flower Arrangement, ‘by. Charles 
Holme, illustrated with reproductiors of 
Japanese prints and paintings. 


HERBERTIA 1939 Vol. 6. Illus. Edited 
by Hamilton P. Traub, The American 
Amaryllis Society, Orlando, Fla, 258 
pages. $3.25. 


The current yearbook of the American 
Amaryllis Society is dedicated to the 
Union of South Africa and the introduc- 
tion is by W. R. Collins, Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Union. 


Looks At Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


splendid little paper-covered brochure, 
with its excellent illustrations and articles 
on one of our most popular house and hot 
house plants. 

Mr. T. H. Everett’s article on The Col- 
lection of Begonias Grown at the New 
York Botanical Garden, reprinted from 
the March 1939 Journal, opens the volume 
and this is supplemented by his 1940 
article on the same subject. Articles on 
Tuberous Begonia hybrids and species are 
by John Watts and Hildegard Schneider 
respectively. There are notes’ also on 
Socotrana hybrids, Gloire de Lorraine 
series and Gloire de Sceaux. 

“Begonias,” edited by Carol H. Wood- 
ward, is a much needed and valuable 
addition to Begonia literature. 


THE AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL 
1940. Illus. 254 pages. Edited by J. 
Horace McFarland. The American Rose 
Society, Harrisburg, Pa. $2. 


Each year Editor MeFarland does a 
superb job on the Rose Annual and the 
1940 edition—the silver anniversary An- 
nual—is no exception to the general rule 
of excellence. 

Articles of special interest include 
Cornell in Rose Action, by Dr. R. C. 
Allen; The World’s Tiniest Roses, by 
Robert Pyle; Disease Control, by Dr. 
L. M. Massey; Foreing Roses and Fra- 
grant Roses, by S. S. Pennock; and 
“Roses on Parade” 1940, by E. S. 
Boerner. 


The famous Proot of the Pudding 
reports on actual results with Roses in 
various parts of the country. By check- 
ing the experiences of those who make 
reports on new Roses in this depart- 
ment, it is possible for an amateur to 
get a pretty good idea of how a desired 
Rose will grow in his own garden. 

Of course, there are many fine pho- 
tographie illustrations, including a num- 
ber in color. 


AMERICAN DELPHINIUM SOCIETY 
1939 YEAR BOOK. Illus. Edited by 
Leon H, Leonian. American Delphinium 
Society, Ridgefield, Conn. $3. 


The current annual of the American 
Delphinium Society—the fifth published 
by the Society—appears in its usual smart, 
streamline format, loose leaf and with the 
colorful jacket protected by heavy sheets 
of durable glacine. The fine photographie 
illustrations and clear readable print on 
good quality paper make the book a pleas- 
ure to handle and to study. 

In the articles by such famous delphin- 
arians as Charles F. Barber, Vladmir 
Simkhovitch, Leon H. Leonian, Frank 
Reinelt, Edward Steichen and others, it 
is interesting to note the variety of pref- 
erences in propagation and culture prac- 
tice. These differences are probably due 
to variations in climate, so that Doctor 
Simkhovitch’s method of sowing seeds in 
unfertilized open ground on the Bay of 
Fundy will not hold for Mr. Steichen. in 
Connecticut who uses flats of finely 
screen peat moss and clean sand mixed 
half in half. Frank Reinelt declares that 
it is a fallacy to sift the soil finely, re- 
moving the coarse fibres which insure good 
air circulation and drainage—and so on 
ad infinitum. 

It is evident from reports contained 
in the Year Book that cer- 
tain parts of North America 





Outstanding articles in 
the full and meaty volume 
include Franees M. Leigh- 
ton’s The History of Bot- 
anical Exploration for Am- 
aryllids in South Africa; 
What South Afriea Is Do- 
ing to Populsrize Its Na- 
tive Species of Amaryllids, 
by KE. P. Phillips; and a 
summary of Amaryllids dis- 
eovered in South Afriea 
since 1888, by Miss Win- 
some F.. Barker. 

There are reports on re- 
gional activities from Pom- 
ona, Calif., Jacksonville, 
Fla., Holland, Denmark, ete. 

Well filled sections appear 
on Cytology, Geneties and 
sreeding, and on Amaryllid 
Culture. The volume is 
liberally illustrated with full 
page photographie plates. 
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BEGONTAS. Illus. 44 pages. 
The New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx Park, 


N. ¥. C. 25¢. 


Begonia specialists every- 
where must weleome this 
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How far do Rose roots spread? Dr. R, C. Allen answers this 
question in The American Rose Annual. The illustration is of 
an entire root system of Radiance Rose, tw6 and one-half years 


after planting 


provide ideal weather condi- 
tions for growing Delphini- 
ums while others make suc- 
cessful culture difficult if 
not impossible. With the 
human love for overcoming 
obstacles, however, Delphin- 
ium lovers dwelling in un- 
salubrious climates continue 
to work to beat Nature and 
often succeed as is proved 
by the reports from Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore, 
Ohio, ete. 

Business reports, officers’ 
reports and a formidable list 
of new members appear at 
the close of the interesting 
and beautiful volume. 


A HOUSE FOR THE 
WEEK ENDS by Vir- 
ginia Kirkus. Illus. 252 
pp. Little Brown, Boston. 
$2.50. 


Men and women who 
plunged into the purchase 
or building of country homes 
some years ago, are now 
writing attractive books on 
“how to do it” for those 
more deliberate souls who 
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are just now getting around to hunting 
for an unimproved farm house or at- 
tractive rural site. “A House for the 
Week Ends” is an unusually practical 
and detailed example of this type of 
book. The author has had several country 
homes, rented or owned and remodelled. 
She has used them as part-time residences 
exclusively and has had much experience 
in furnishing, stocking and caring for 
them. She knows all the ins and outs of 
week-end entertaining and even tells how 
many towels and sheets one should have 


for each bed and what spices and canned 
goods are essential on the pantry shelves. 

In addition to these minor matters 
there is good advice on selecting a site 
or judging an old house for remodeling; 
costs on plumbing and other improve- 
ments; budgets; and a four-year plan for 
putting an old house in condition. 

There are chapters on week-end garden- 
ing, outdoor living, ete. The book is 
attractive and readable even to those who 
have already acquired their country 
homes, 


Six Outstanding Vegetables 


PHILIPPA Q. RICHARDSON 


AST summer we grew Zucchini squash 
for the first time and found it such 
a success that we regretted not having 
tried it before. It grows as easily as the 
white summer squash and yet is much 
more unusual. From a ten cent packet 
of seeds we raised enough Zucchini to 
supply our own household and frequently 
had a surplus for many of our friends 
who seemed to enjoy it quite as much as 
we did. Zuechini is very good sautéd 
in butter or in olive oil, as the Italians 
cook it, served alone or with fried to- 
matoes. Also, it can be fried in deep fat 
like egg plant. 

We have grown Yellow Plum tomatoes 
for years and have never tired of them. 
In addition to their usual use in salads, 
they make delicious marmalade and ex- 
cellent tomato juice, which we like even 
hetter than the red. A combination of the 
yellow tomato juice and clear chicken 
broth, half and half, served with whipped 
cream on top, makes an easily prepared 
and delectable soup. We often serve the 
tomatoes, in a bowl of ice, in place of 
radishes and they look most attractive 
when the green stems are left on. 

Celeriae seeds should be started and 
the plants transplanted in the same way 
and at the same time as celery. Celeriac 
requires a fairly rich soil and should be 
well watered during dry weather to get 
the best results. While well liked either 
mashed or creamed, it is even more popu- 
lar when cooked and sliced cold with 
mayonnaise or French dressing. It is also 
perfect mixed in potato salad. 

Perpetual spinach proved to be a most 
satisfactory substitute for the regular 
kind, which never lasted long nor did 
very well in our garden. The Perpetual 
variety grew luxuriously all summer and 
lasted well into the fall. The catalogue 
described it as being a form of Swiss 
chard, which we have never liked. This 
fact almost deterred us from ordering it. 
Fortunately, we gave it a trial and found 
there was little or no resemblance. In 
fact, we thought the flavor fully as good 
if not better than that of 
spinach. 

We liked the White Cape broceoli even 
better than the green. It tasted rather 
like cauliflower but was more distinctive. 


ordinary 


Many people consider okra a southern 
vegetable but it does equally well in the 
north where the seeds should not be sown 
until around the end of May. Its Mallow- 
like flowers and attractive foliage make it 
a very decorative addition to a vegetable 
garden. Okra should be picked when it is 
quite young as it toughens rapidly when 
allowed to grow too large. It is extremely 


good in soups as well as stewed with 
tomatoes. 
All of these easily grown vegetables 


help to vary the monotony of the more 
usual ones and are a great addition to 
any garden. 


New Waterlily Magnolia 


ORTHWHILE new shrubs are not 

plentiful. This explains why a novel 
double fragrant Magnolia of the stellata 
type is so welcome. If you haven’t one of 
these exquisitely beautiful Magnolias you 
are losing something really worthwhile 
from your lawn. It was sent out last 
season unnamed, but because of the form 
of its blooms the name “Waterlily” has 
been given it. The three to five layered 





Courtesy F. W. 


Kelsey Nursery 
A Waterlily Magnolia blossom 


flowers measuring 5 inches across and 
having 20 to 30 petals are borne on the 
ends of slender branchlets. Their tendency 
to cup like a Nymphea renders the shrub 
very beautiful when in bloom. Flowers 
are darker pink than M. stellata rosea 
and they have no purplish tint in the 
petals. 

This shrub is faster growing and is 
more bushy and twiggy than S. rosea. 
Its pyramidal shape renders it attractive 
for small lawns and its habit of profusion 
of bloom will make this a favorite with 
everyone.—Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON Dar- 
NELL, ( Tex.) 


Approved Oriental Poppies 


HE National Poppy Committee feel 

that for the best interests of both the 
flower growing publie and flower dealers 
the number of Oriental Poppies now listed 
should be radically reduced, as many are 
practically duplicates and others have 
been superseded by improved kinds. 

At their meeting last summer a list 
of 34 standard varieties was selected and 
all members agreed to cease propagating 
the balance of the older varieties and also 
(as soon as present stocks can be reduced) 
to limit the number of Poppies listed to 
not more than 50, ineluding the newer 
introductions. This standard list will, 
ot course, be revised (by vote of the 
members) as outstanding new varieties 
become more widely distributed. 

The Standard List is as follows: 


Lulu A. Neeley 
Mahony 
Mandarin 
Mary Jane Miller 
May Sadler 
Mrs. Perry 
Nancy 

New Perfection 
Perrys Blush 
Perrys White 
Perfection 


Australia 
3etty Ann 
Cavalier 
Cerise Beauty 
Dainty Lady 
Echo 
Enchantress 
Ethel Swete 
Gold of Ophir 
Helen Elizabeth 
Henri Cayeux 


Hercules Sass Pink 
Jeanne Mawson Splendor 
Joyce Trilby 
Julia Buck Toreador 
King George Wateau 
Lachs Konigen Wunderkind 
The National Poppy Committee is 


meeting this spring to select a list of 
Oriental Poppies to be discarded. It is 
felt that such a list may be of even more 
value than the Standard List published 
above. It is believed that this will be a 
means of eliminating kinds of question- 
able value. Later some of the finer, newer 
Poppies may be included in the Standard 
List above, when there has been oppor- 
tunity for evaluating them. 
The membership of the National Poppy 
Committee is as follows: 
Mr. Roy V. Ashley. Battle Creek, Michigan 
Mr. Roy Burke..........Paulding, Ohio 
Mr. H. T. Beckman......Van Wert, Ohio 
Mr. Earl Jordan..........Ashland, Ohio 
Mr. Karl K. Lorenz.......Dayton, Ohio 
Mr. Robert Schreiner.....St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. John Siebenthaler.....Dayton, Ohio 
Mrs. Thomas Nesmith...... Lowell, Mass. 
Mr. A. E. Curtis, Corresponding Seey. 
5930 Argus Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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OOK to the bulbs. Daffodils which 
| failed to give blossoms perhaps need 
to be given a new situation. Espe- 
cially those that have been growing in the 
shrubbery borders and which get too much 
shade will profit by lifting and replant- 
ing. If the foliage is brown and yellow 
then get them up and out at once and do 
not wait for fall to replant. Put them in 
again now. 


Tulips and MHyacinths which have 
bloomed two years should be lifted also. 
Dust these with Semesan and let them dry 
out before storing. Keep in a cool place 
—if you can find it—until late fall, 
preferably November. 


Annuals that have finished should be 
pulled out, the soil enriched and seedlings 
of Marigolds, Zinnias, Tithonias, Agera- 
tum, and other fall and summer flowers 
should be planted in their places. 


Iris germanica needs prompt attention. 
Clumps that have been growing for three 
or more years need to be thinned out now. 
See that the rhizomes are clean. Cut out 
the soft spots that show root rot, take off 
the spotted parts, and soak in a bichloride 
solution before replanting. New Irises can 
wait until September for planting. In 
the sandy soil of the coastal regions, plant 
in half shade. 


Chrysanthemums may be planted from 
week to week. If the plants are covered 
with paper cones for two or three days 
after planting, even the heat of the sum- 
mer will not prevent their growth. Fill 
in the bare places. 


Look to the health of the garden. Spray 
the Roses regularly for black spot and in- 
sect pests. In facet, go over the garden 
carefully and keep it clean not only from 
weeds but from disease and insects. Aza- 
leas are often infested with red spiders 
in summer. Spray with a nicotine solu- 
tion every ten days from June first to 
mid-July. Be sure the undersides of the 
leaves are covered by the spray material. 


Newly planted Camellias and Boxwoods 
of any size must be protected from the 
summer sun for two summers after 
planting. Bamboo stakes lightly fastened 
together and covered with festoons of 
Spanish Moss are easily made, do not cost 
anything and answer every purpose of 
the screen. Cover them only on the west 
side and let the air circulate freely under 
the eovering. 


Waterlilies and Lotus should be planted 
in pools this month. Do not erowd as 
the gleam of the water with fish playing 
in it is the chief charm of this feature 
of the garden. Use top minnows as well 
as goldfish to keep down the mosquito 
larvae. 

Gardenias, Camellias and Crepe Myrtles 
nearly always need spraying in summer. 
Use Nursery Volek with nieotine and for- 
maldehyde for the Crepe Myrtles if they 
show the sooty mildew which is so preva- 
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June in Southern Gardens 


JULIA LESTER DILLON 


lent. All spraying should be done when 
the sun is off the plants and preferably 
just before a rain. This includes spraying 
Roses and Azaleas. 


Feed your plants with small portions of 
a balanced fertilizer to increase the size of 
the flowers and to strengthen the plants, 
but use any commercial fertilizer strictly 
according to directions. 


Vitamin Bl may be the best yet, but in 
the hot summer weather of the South it 
will not be wise to use it broadeast. Ex- 
periment with it carefully and try it out 
on a few plants before using it all over the 
garden. 


Transplanting is much aided by using 
Vitamin Bl but even this use must be 
studied before strong recommendations 
ean be made. Go earefully. Soaking the 
roots of a large Rose bush last August 
with Vitamin Bl, enabled me to lift the 
plant without eutting back and it has con- 
tinued to grow and bloom. This was a 
Malmaison Rose moved from North to 
South Carolina and seems to prove the aid 
this solution will be to such transplantings. 


Hemerocallis are so lovely for summer 
flowers that care must be taken to keep 
them growing. They can be planted this 
month also. Cut off the dead flowers as 
they fade. 


Root cuttings of Evergreen Candytuft. 
All the low growing Phlox ean be sep- 
arated and started now for good strong 
plants for fall planting. The blue Phlox 
canadensis and the deep pink Phlox 
Camla are striking and soon make fine 
masses for edgings or clumps. 


Sow seeds of Persian or French Mari- 
golds among the bulb plantings where the 
Cornflowers, Poppies and Larkspurs have 
come out. They bloom so late that a new 
situation will have to be found for the 
spring bloomers but this is a good plan to 
follow as it keeps the soil from getting 
used up. Rotation of planting of flowers 
is just as important as the rotation of 
garden or field crops. 


Tomatoes, peppers, butterbeans, okra 
and other summer vegetables are coming 
in but cultivation is required steadily to 
keep the garden in trim. Pep them up 
with fertilizer if you wish the finest crop. 
Use it as you do on your flowers and the 
results will well repay you. 


Watch the lawns. If you have planted 
Centipede Grass you can increase the 
acreage from week to week by cutting off 
small stolons and replanting them where 
needed. This should be done after each 
rain, or if the planting is large enough to 
start off with then let it grow thicker and 
thicker. Watering with the hose might 
help but if you’re unable to do this the 
rains will do all that is needed. 


There are not only June Roses, but 
Oleanders and Magnolias, Mimosas and 
Crepe Myrtles, Chaste Trees and Sesban- 
ias in bloom. Anthemis with its golden 
stars, large and small flowered Shasta 
Daisies, a few late Irises, with Verbenas, 


Petunias, all kinds of Pinks, Baby’s 
Breath, Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, 


Hollyhocks, Hemeroeallis of many kinds, 
Sweet Alyssum, blue Salvias, Gaillardias 
and Gladioli fill our gardens with rich color 
and make them very gay! 


Southern California Garden Tips 


Mary C. 


. . - perfect days, and Roses. Yes, 
indeed, we have Roses! But, as 
they have been with us in such abundance 
since March, flowering trees are now 
drawing our attention to their loveliness. 
Jacaranda mimosifolia from Brazil is 
showing great panicles of bright blue 
flowers among its large fern-like leaves. 
There is a white flowered sort not so 
often seen. Jacarandas are sensitive to 
cold, but if injured by frost they quickly 
grow again. After blooming this tree 
should be trimmed into a symmetrical 
form. 

Many Eucalyptus trees are in blossom. 
Best known is Eucalyptus ficifolia with 
bloom from nearly white to searlet and 
orange-red. These are rather dwarf and 
flower for several months. They do 
best in a frostless locality. KE. sideroxy- 
lon, the Red Ironbark, is hardier. It 


A ND this is June of which poets sing 


SHAW 


has slender grey leaves and masses of 
dainty pink flowers. It is not a large 
tree. 

Newest of the Eucalypti is E. erythro- 
eorys. Its flowers make a striking color 
combination searlet bud-caps and 
golden blossoms. The tree has silvery 
leaves and white bark. It is small and 
compact. 

Euealypti are easily suited as to soil 
and location, are drought resistant, long 
and profuse bloomers. They are used 
freely and add a distinctive note to our 
California landscape. 

Erythrina, the Coral-Tree from South 
Ameriea, never fails to attract attention. 
Its large red pea-like flowers are borne 
in long racemes from early till late sum- 
mer. These trees are bushy if pruned in 
winter, Some have variegated leaves, and 


(Continued on page 309) 
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The 


Weathervane 


Holland bulbs—U. S. bulb supply—Fate of Dutch bulbs— 
Swing to Daffodils?—-Share your garden—For record keepers 


HE regrettable invasion of Holland 
may result in a serious shortage of 


Tulips and other bulbs for fall 
planting. This, at least, is the present 


indication although it is impossible for 
anyone to predict with accuracy what 
the situation in Holland may be in the 
months to come. Some hope is still held 
out by dealers that it will be possible to 
get bulbs out of Holland in spite of 
German occupation of the country. Just 
how this would be done is not appar- 

ent now. 


and hear breakers rolling on the shore, 
on the other side of the sand dunes. Yet, 
these fields are above sea level, and so 
are not floodable. It is doubtful, even, that 
great damage has been done to bulb fields 
by embattled armies. The greatest prob- 
lem may be to find man power to care for 
and harvest the bulbs, and to discover a 
way to ship them out of the country. We 
all hope this may be possible to the mu- 
tual benefit of gardeners and the Dutch. 


make bulb reservations at the earliest 
possible date. 
OW much ‘is lost to one who loves 
flowers, gardens, and all Nature, 


when sight fails, most of us will never 
know—and we hope for ourselves, at 
least, we may never need to know. This 
is the season, however, when it would be 
a kindly act to share the abundance of 
your garden with those who are less 

fortunate—the poor, the bedridden, 

and especially the blind. In the latter 





How dependent we are on Hol- 
land for Tulips, Crocuses, and Hya- 
einths is evident from figures sup- 


plied by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce which are for 1939, 
showing the number of these bulbs 
imported from Holland into this 
eountry. They are as_ follows: 


Tulips — 110,984,792; Crocuses — 
15,364,491; Hyacinths—19,173,967. 
As for stocks of these bulbs grown 
in this country, one conservative 
estimate is that Tulips available here 
equal only five per cent of our an- 
nual consumption, and another puts 
the total number of Tulips available 
at ten million. There are practically 
no Crocuses or Hyacinths grown 
here, and even the lesser bulbs, like 
Grape Hyacinths and Scillas, may be 
unavailable. This situation, which 
many bulb dealers and seedsmen 
anticipated, has made it almost im- 
possible for them to prepare their 


bulb catalogues with any certainty. 
HE Pacific Northwest is the 


bright spot on the horizon, as 
things stand now. Most of the 
native Tulips are produced there on 








This American Eagle weathervane majes- 
tically overlooks the forest preserve near 
the home of Dr. G. M. Elgin of Chicago. 
The eagle’s wing spread is 40 inches; it 
is made of copper. Caretaker E. E. Cook 
supplied the photo. Other weathervane 
pictures for this page will be most welcome 


instance, I recently came upon the 
following paragraphs from “I Begin 
Again,” by Alice Bretz, the story of 
her struggle to start life over after 


being stricken blind suddenly. She 
writes : 
“My love of flowers surprises 


people. They thought that it was fra- 
grance, and in the early years of my 
blindness gave me Roses, Violets, and 
Lilies, and in the spring Hyacinths, 
Freesias, and Narecissi. Then one 
autumn a great longing for Chrysan- 
themums overwhelmed me and I 
bought a buneh. The woodsy odor 
brought a vision of trees in vivid 
colors, the Box hedge trimmed with 
dew-spangled cobwebs, brilliant sun- 
shine and a sapphire sky, a tang of 
frost in the air that gave me a zest 
for life, a jar of Chrysanthemums on 
the window ledge and dreams. 

“T’ve experimented with other flow- 
ers such as Asters, Gladioli, Ane- 
mones, and so on. I pat their heads 
and touch their leaves. They are not 
just flowers in a vase or bowl; 
they’re memories of a garden.” 


HERE is a tendency, with some 





home gardeners, to keep compli- 





an estimated 400 acres. Other 
smaller growing centers are in 
Michigan, Illinois, Virginia, North 


Carolina and Long Island. In normal 
times most of these bulbs are used by 
commercial growers for greenhouse fore- 
ing but the Northwest growers, at least, 
plan to release a portion of their Tulips 
to home gardeners, I am told. Japan, it 
is thought, may help to fill the breach 
with Tulips, Croecuses, Hyacinths and 
other kinds of bulbs which most people 
would never expect to come from that 
part of the world. 


HERE has been considerable speeu- 

lation as to the fate of the Tulip 
bulbs now growing in Holland. Accord- 
ing to earlier reports, it was thought that 
these bulbs might be destroyed by flood- 
ing, but native Hollanders tell me that 
the principal bulb growing area is near 
the west coast of Holland, lying between 
Haarlem and Leyden, and this is west 
of the floodable area. Hyacinths, it is 
said, are grown so close to the sea that 
one may stand in the Hyacinth fields 


HERE is every indication that the 

Daffodil may stage a great return to 
popularity this year. Not since 1926, 
when the quarantine cut off the supply 
from Holland, has this bulb fully reecov- 
ered its former position in gardens. 
When the quarantine went into effect, 
the Daffodil industry in this country was 
inadequate to supply the demand. Prices 


went up sharply as a result. Home 
gardeners naturally turned to other 
bulbs. Today, the situation is different. 


Many millions of Daffodils of the finest 
quality can be purchased at reasonable 
prices. Already, some people are predict- 
ing that this will be a great Daffodil 
planting year. 


HE feverish activity among bulb 
dealers in recent weeks ean indicate 


only one thing, foreign grown bulbs are 
expected to be hard to get. The small 


stocks of these bulbs surely will not last 
It would appear to be wise to 


long. 





eated records. Notebooks bulge with 
figures, charts, and notes jotted down 
day by day. The beginning gardener may 
err in this direction more than the old- 


timer. 
I do not wish to discourage readers 
from making adequate records, but 


merely to suggest that there may be sim- 
pler means of keeping them. Often, a 
garden label may carry complete in- 
formation—name of plant, source, date 
of sowing (in the case of seeds), date of 
planting in the garden, color, and other 
valuable information. If the label is to 
serve its purpose well, however, it must 
be permanent. May not, therefore, a dur- 
able label of adequate size be the record 
book of the garden? 

Home gardeners, I find, have invented 
many clever labels of their own, and 
manufacturers have improved types that 
meet every need. 
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How Utica Clubs Entered 
Book Week Contest 


HILE this material is being pre- 

pared, the air in Utica, N. Y., in 

spite of. still plentiful snow banks 

and the disagreeableness of a worn out 
winter, is filled with the thought of flowers, 
as Garden Book Week is being celebrated 
with a whole week of line arrangements 
of spring flowers on exhibition in a local 
book 
The public has become aware of the fact 
that in Utica and its suburbs we have 
twelve garden clubs, all beauty and civic 
minded. We had less than three weeks 
from the time the notice of Garden Book 
Week appeared in FLOWER GROWER to pre- 


store. 


pare to exhibit flower arrangements in a 
book store and have them photographed 


for judging in a national contest. There 
Was no expectation of winning any of the 


prizes. The thought uppermost was civic. 
With this goal in mind the twelve clubs 
were arranged in pairs, each pair being 


responsible for one day. Thus the entire 
week was covered and a fresh display put 
on each day. On Saturday three junior 
clubs from the schools joined with one ar- 
rangement from each. The spirit of co- 
operation was truly remarkable and not 
the slightest friction developed. 

The publishers put a serious handicap 
on the clubs by requiring the line arrange- 
ments to be made of spring flowers. Spring 
doesn’t come to North and South at the 
same time, and 1940 has broken all records 
for willfulness, so far. Let’s hope for 1941 
the publishers will wisely decide to simply 
designate line arrangements and say noth- 
ing about the material. It would also be 
wise to postpone the celebration to a week 
in May (not too early) so that flowers from 
gardens can be used. The expense of green- 
house material is prohibitive to many clubs. 

We were fortunate in discovering a pho- 
tographer who wanted to make pictures of 
flower arrangements for his own use, thus 
enabling the clubs to get their competitive 
photographs at reduced price and still be 
of the finest quality. 

We hope Garden Book Week with book 
store and garden clubs co-operating will 
become an annual affair, but perhaps on 
different dates for North and South, and 
decidedly without restricting flowers as to 


season, 


The North America Garden Pilgrimage 


ARDEN clubs of the South Central re- 

gion have planned an extensive rail 
and water pilgrimage in conjunction with 
the National Convention of State Garden 
Clubs which is to be held June 18-20 in 
Portsmouth, N. H. The pilgrimage, under 
the direction of Mrs. Ben G. Oneal, will 
leave Dallas, Texas, June 10 and proceed 
eastward by rail to Williamsburg, Va., 
where Thursday, June 13, will be spent 
visiting the colonial restoration. 

The following Saturday and Sunday will 
be devoted to viewing gardens at the New 
York World’s Fair and private gardens in 
the vicinity. This will be followed by a 
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full day in Boston where the Arnold Ar- 
boretum and other points of interest will 
be seen. 

Following the National Convention, which 
will have its headquarters at Wentworth 
by-the-Sea, a Canadian pilgrimage has been 
planned to include stops at Montreal, Que- 
bee and a side trip to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. All reservations should be 
made with Mrs, B, G. Oneal, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, 


Men’s Garden Club Convention in New York 


ISITS to the roof gardens of Rockefeller 

Center, the New York Botanical Gar- 
den and the World’s Fair will be highlights 
of the national convention of the Men’s 
Garden Club of America which is to be 
held in New York City, July 18-20. The 
Men’s Garden Club of New York, of which 
F. F. Rockwell is president, will entertain 
delegates coming from all parts of the 
country. 

The preliminary program has been an- 
nounced as follows: 


July 18—(Thursday) 


on 27% UN BS”“GOCIETIES 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, 


N. Y.) 


10.00 Program for the ladies 
P.M. 
1.30 Luncheon 
3.30 Leave by bus for trip to New York 
Botanical Garden 
8.30 Annual Dinner 
July 20—(Saturday) 
A.M. Men’s Garden Club Day at New 
York World’s Fair 
9.00 Leave for World’s Fair, visiting 
“Gardens on Parade” 
12.29 Luncheon at Gardens on Parade 
P.M. Feature exhibits at the Fair 
July 21—(Sunday) 
A.M. (For those staying over ) 
10.00 Leave by automobile for informal 


visit to Tom Weston’s “One Man 
Garden;” the rock garden of Mons. 
and Madam Mouquin; and the hy- 
bridizing garden of F, W, Cassebeer 


American Orchid Society Bulletin 


HE American Orchid Society trustees 
have voted to publish the Society’s Bul- 





A.M. letin monthly, beginning with the June Il, 
9.00 Registration 1940, issue. 
10.00 Executive committee meeting Professor Oakes Ames of Harvard Uni- 
12.29 Get-together luncheon versity has consented to have his depart- 
P.M. ment edit the Bulletin. Dr. Louis O. Wil- 
1.30 Meeting—reports of member clubs liams, assistant to Professor Ames, was 
3.30 Leave by bus for visit to Bobbink & elected Editor. The Bulletin which has 
Atkins Nursery at Rutherford, N. J. heretofore been published quarterly has 
7.30 Dinner and round table discussion een of much help to Orchid growers in 
(Topies: compost heaps and fertil- America. 
izers; gardening by the moon; Roses, 
Daffodils ) 
7.30 Dinner and program for the ladies . ; ? X 
10.30 (Joint cea, ee invited) Time Daylily Committee Chairman Appointed 
lapse motion pictures, and natural LMER A. CLAAR of Wilmette, Illinois, 
color slides of International Flower has been appointed chairman of the 
Show flower arrangements Daylily Committee of the American Ama- 
July 19—(Friday) ryllis Society. He succeeds Edward Stei- 
A.M. : chen of Connecticut and will, as chairman, 
8.30 Visit hanging gardens atop roofs of co-operate with the horticultural depart- 
Rockefeller Center Buildings ments of agriculture, experiment stations, 
10.00 Meeting and election of officers universities, hybridizers, enthusiasts, and 
Coming Horticultural Events 
. - 
Date Sponsoring Organization Place 
First Week Iris Society Pilgrimage. Headquarters Orring- Evanston, IIl. 


of June ton Hotel. 


June 5- 8 Portland Rose Festival 
June 15-16 
den Club 

June 18-20 
Council 

House. 

Rochester. N. H. 

June 19 


torium 


June 22-23 Annual Iris Show 


June ¢ 
June ¢ 


bo 
ww 


bo bo 
to bo 
to 


July 6-7 
Iris Society 





Chairman of Arrangements, Dr. 
F. Cook, 824 Gaffield Place 


Tenth Annual Flower Show of the Muncie Gar- 


Convention and Annual Meeting of the National 
of State Garden 
Chairman, Mrs. William Champlin, 


Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Iowa Rose 
Society and Rose Show, High School <Audi- 


of the 
Iris Society, City Hall. 
4523 MeCulloch Street, Chairman 

National Peony Show, American Peony Society 

Ninth Annual Show of the Niagara 
Rose Society, Albright Art Gallery 

Annual Peony Show of the Duluth Peony and 


Portland, Ore. 
Muncie, Ind. 


Wentworth-by-the- 


Clubs. Wentworth Sea, N. H. 


Towa Falls, Iowa 


Duluth Peony and Duluth, Minn. 


Mrs. R. J Appel, 


Rochester, Minn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Frontier 


Duluth, Minn. 

















others interested in evaluating Daylilies. 

To help him in his work, Mr. Claar has 
devised rating forms which enable those 
interested to make comparative studies 
easily of the hundreds of known varieties. 
On each sheet are spaces for listing each 
variety, the originator, the year introduced 
and pertinent facts about the Daylily itself. 

Dr. S. H. Yarnell, chief of the division 
of horticulture of Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, was approved to serve on 
the committee with Mr. Claar. 


Peony Society Show in Minnesota 


NTEREST is unusually widespread in 

the coming National Peony Show which 
is to be held June 22-23 in Rochester, Minn. 
Exhibits are coming from distant points, 
including New York, Michigan, and Iowa. 
The schedule of the show provides for over 
100 classes of Peonies, Irises and other 
garden flowers. An unusually attractive 
list of prizes is offered to those exhibiting 
in amateur classes. 

On Saturday afternoon, June 22, H. 
Thompson will give a demonstration and 
talk on floral arrangements for home use. 


Mr. Thompsuu has been giving tais dem- 
onstration throughout the Northwest with 
great success, 

The National Peony Show is being spon- 
sored by the Rochester Garden and Flower 
Club with the co-operation of the American 
Peony Society. Schedules and programs 
can be obtained from R. W. Goddard, gen- 
eral chairman, 431 14th Avenue S.W., 
Rochester, Minn, 


$1,000 Garden Book Competition 


HE Maemillan Company announces a 

competition for the best garden book 
manuscript by an author who has not pub- 
lished a garden book previously. The award 
will be $1,000.00; $500.00 of which will be 
an outright payment, and $500.00 an ad- 
vance against royalties. 

The competition will close November 30, 
1940, and the award will be announced 
January 2, 1941. The final judges of the 
contest will. be Carol Fleming, Channel 
Bookshop, New York City; Elizabeth Hall, 
Librarian, New York Botanical Garden; 


and H. S. Latham, Vice-President and Edi- 
tor of The Macmillan Company. 

Brochures giving the conditions of the 
contest, together with entry blanks, may 
be secured from Prize Garden Book Com- 
petition, The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Year Books on Loan 


ROM the Parker Garden Club of Parker, 

Indiana, has been received very attrac- 
tive year books that will be a help to many 
other clubs seeking suggestions for their 
programs. Sometimes from 50 to 100 year 
books are out for inspection. Not all who 
send requests, realize the postage should be 
repaid. It counts up to quite an item. 


A Library Planting Program 


ACH spring, the Garden Group of the 

Haricon Women’s Club fills the window 
boxes and attends to the foundation plant- 
ing of the Haricon Library. Members also 
provide bouquets of choice or unusual 
flowers in season for the library tables. 


Garden Book Week Winners 





HE second flower arrangement contest, 
held in conjunction with Garden Book 


Week (April 1-6) brought out 43 entries 
from garden clubs in a dozen different 


states. The contest, sponsored by book pub 
lishers, was judged on the basis of photo- 
graphs submitted of winning arrangements 
in local contests held in book stores. In 
addition to club contests, 902 libraries dis- 
played garden books. 

Clubs in and near Utiea, N. Y., were most 
efficiently organized this year with the re- 
sult that three of five awards went to this 
area. First award of $15 went to Mrs. E. A. 
Neuthardt, Pippin Hill Garden Club, whose 
arrangement is shown at left. Other prize 
Winners were second and $10, Miss Rachel 


Roberts, American Assn. of University 
Women Garden Club, Utica (right); and 


three third prizes of $5 to the following 
(left to right below): Mrs. W. G. Wheeler. 


Central Garden Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Ernest Moore, Hart’s Hill Garden 
Club, Whitesboro, N. Y.; and Mrs. G. W. 


Parker, Bloomington, III. 
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Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 

If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Wants to See Susan Again 


Formerly a resident of Boonton, 


New Jersey, I’ve missed some of the 
wild flowers we had on my father’s 
farm sinee coming West. I wonder 


if someone living in that section could 
send me a plant of Black-eyed Susan? 
This is a yellow Daisy with a purple 
cone-like center. The foliage is rough. 
I have not seen one in 28 years. Will 
gladly pay the postage, or exchange 
native plants.—A homesick ex-Jersey- 
ite, (Mrs.) HERBERT R. DOREMUS, 
(Wash. ) 


The Squirrel Nuisance 

How can one prevent grey squirrels 
from digging up Crocus bulbs when 
planted in the fall and also from 
destroying the flower and bulb when 
in bloom in the spring? If this can- 
not be done, how ean they be killed 
without risk of poisoning birds or 
animals? My neighbor says that 
squirrels are nothing but rats with a 
large tail, and when I see the destruc- 
tion they do I agree with him.— 
Arruur H. CAMPBELL, (Canada). 


Cosmos Stems Turn Brown 


Has anyone a remedy for a blight 
on Cosmos? It starts on the lower 


part of the main stem which turns 
brown and then black, and then 
spreads to the whole plant. I have 


tried to find if borers caused this but 
there seem to be no signs of them. 





Has Cosmos Sensation reverted, or 
what? Of mine, only one-fourth or 
so turn out really fine. The rest are 
mostly giant or dwarf plants with 
inferior flowers. Seeds came from 
the best dealers.—H. CHRISTIANSEN, 
(Minn. ) 


Morea Buds Don’t Open 


I am having trouble in getting the 
buds of a winter Iris (Morea) Fan 
Plant to open. Last year I had one 


blossom after clipping the top of 
the thick dry sheath which seemed 
to prevent it from growing and 


opening as it should. Perhaps some 
reader who has one can tell me what 
to do.— (Mrs.) W. G. Bonpb, (Conn.) 


How Are Foxgloves Wintered? 


Would someone tell me how to win- 
ter Digitalis? I grow such nice plants 
by fall. I have tried mulching be- 
neath the tops and also covering the 
entire plant, and yet they rot. Can 
one plant them too early in the 
spring? Does any certain variety 
stand the winters better than others? 
—(Mrs.) MABEL Forpyce, (Mo.) 


Who Has Red Strawberry 


Popcorn? 


We are seeking a red strawberry 
popeorn which used to be raised by 
the Indians of York State. Can your 
readers help us?—HELEN M. TIL- 
LINGHAST, (Conn.) 


Who Can Identify Gaspé Plant? 


On Gaspé Peninsula last summer I 
saw a plant about two feet high. I 
thought the flowers were something 
like a butterfly in shape, but they 
told me it was Virgin’s Slipper and 


I then noticed that the shape of the 
flower did resemble a slipper. Most 
of them were a deep blue, but a few 
were white with lavender edge. Does 
anyone know the botanical name of 


this flower, or where seed may be 
obtained, and whether or not it would 
grow in_ this locality ?7—(Mkrs.) 
CHARLES B, Lewis, (N. J.) 


What Is “Johansbrog?” 


I had a small plant given me which 
was called “Johansbrog.” It is sold 


in markets. It grew very slow the 
first year and the leaves are stiff 
but a pretty green. What is the 


name and where is it grown ?—ADELA 


DoosE, (111.) 


Someone Answer These 
Questions? 


Where can I purchase a booklet on 
Peperomia? One on leaf mold? 
Where can I purchase sedge peat? 
Can anyone supply this information? 


—E. G. WINDEGGER, ( Mo.) 


Trouble With Lilacs 


Can someone tell me what it is 
that bores into the trunks of French 
Lilacs, making holes deep into them, 
as large as good sized garden peas? 
How do you cope with it?—(Mrs.) 
Cuas. M. BroMLey, (Iowa). 


Which Flowers Stand Heat, 
Drought? 


If any reader has information on 
plants which will survive in a hot, 
dry location, I will be very grateful 
for it—(Mrs.) H. M. MEakIns, 
(Ind.) 








Hedges that Screen 
Answering Mrs. Wm. D. Walker (Va.) April 


I have at present a Damson Plum hedge 
along the whole side of my garden. ‘In it are 
three bearing trees. The balance of the 
hedge is kept trimmed and makes an effec- 
tive screen and protection. I have also had 
a hazel nut hedge along the bottom of my 
earden. It yielded heavily, was very beau- 
tiful, useful and novel. Another hedge is 
of Privet, that runs along my driveway. It 
has small white flowers and makes a close, 
pretty fence free from insect pests. On the 
other side is a row of evergreens. Arbor- 
vitae, set about 2 feet apart, is extra good 
and gives a pleasing effect. 

On one of my trips abroad I saw hedges 
of Fuchsia in full bloom! The stems of the 


trees (for so they were) at the ground 
were the size of my wrist and larger. 
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These hedges were not trimmed and made 
a very handsome, effective and _ pleasing 


In a climate 
nothing could 
CHRISTIANSON, 


screen and fence to the garden. 
where the Fuchsia is hardy 
be more beautiful—F. M. 
(Ont, ) 





Bird of Paradise 


Answering Mr. M. L. Harris (Okla.) April 

When you speak of the Bird of Paradise, 
I am assuming that you mean the Strelitzia 
reginae. This plant is usually six or seven 
years old before it begins to bloom. How- 
ever, if repotted when roots start to crowd, 
it will have a healthier appearance and this 
may hasten its bloom. Add rotted manure 
to potting soil. It enjoys the sun.—W. C. 
ScuromMM, (Calif.) 


The Bird of Paradise doesn’t bloom until 


it attains the age of six to eight years. 
Good garden soil, plenty of water and semi- 
shade are its requirements.—(Mrs.) G. A. 
Gray, (Ill) 


Tips on Peruvian Daffodils 
J.) April 


Peruvian Daffo- 
well usually, although it is 
some strains are more free than 
Where the season is short, I sug- 
starting them in pots. Try covering 
large fleshy roots with earth in storage to 
keep the roots alive. Induce free growth 
with manure or other fertilizer. Bone meal 
is excellent. They need frequent irrigation 
when rains are not sufficient. If large bulbs 
—3 inches or more in diameter—constantly 
fail, try another strain. The improved 


Answering Mrs. J. L. Stewart (N. 


Largest size Ismene, or 
dils, bloom 
claimed 
others. 


gest 








hybrids, though high priced, have mucu 
larger and finer flowers and are very free 
flowering even from medium size bulbs.— 
Ceci: HoupysHEL, (Calif.) 


If you trim the large fleshy roots from 
Peruvian Daffodils, there is your trouble. 
I bought my first bulb about 20 years ago. 
Thev were Panama Lilies then, later Ismene, 
and now they are Peruvian Daffodils. For 
several vears I trimmed off the roots when 


I lifted them in the fall, and I had no 
blooms. Now, with the roots carefully 
handled, never a bulb misses sending a 


flower stalk and they bloom in three weeks 
after the bulbs are planted in May or June. 
Mavbe they would do as well later but I 
haven't tried them later. I plant them in 
groups of three to five with bulbs about 4 
or 5 inches apart. They are much more 
effective this way than singly or in rows. 

I accidentally learned that to increase the 
little bulbs, a damaged bulb or one with 
the root base torn out will multiply into 
a dozen or more new bulbs.—(Mrs.) C. D. 
Piper, (Ohio). 


Plant Peruvian Daffodils only when the 
ground is warm, around May 30, with only 
the bulb covered with soil about an inch 
and 10 to 12 inches apart in full sun, or 
at least sun half the day, and in good 
garden soil. Mine is clay. When buds are 
formed I give one liquid manure watering. 
I take all the bulbs from the “mother” each 
fall when I dig them up. I dry the bulbs 
taking care to leave all roots on, only re 
moving the dried foliage, and store them 
in the attic where they won't freeze. I 
plant the smaller bulbs in a separate place 
to grow large for future use. When I have 
them as large as a Bermuda onion, I get 
two to three stalks of flowers. I think deep 
planting, bulbs only the size of an egg, and 
too early planting, are the causes of not 
flowering. Excessive wet weather retards 
them also—Mary S. PomERoy, ( Penna.) 


Love Apple and Its Relatives 
Answering Mrs. Burrus E. Bushnell (N. Y.) 


December 
What is meant by Love Apple (Lycopersi- 
con)?  Lyeopersicon is really tomato, The 
common garden variety is L. commune; the 


small varieties, which are more or less 
ornamental, are L. frutescens, L. cerasi- 
forme, ete. 

If Solanum aculeatissimum is’ meant 


which belongs to the same family group) 
then I would say the Love Apples failed 


to come up and the tomato seeds were 
already in the soil. 
We had a similar experience. A _ few 


years ago we planted a flat of S. aculeatissi- 
mum and becoming impatient when they 
failed to appear, planted the flat to to- 


matoes, but did not change the soil. At 
the proper time we had a nice flat of 
tomatoes. Some grew faster than others. 


As they developed further, it became ap- 
parent that they were not all tomatoes, 
ind we potted up both tomatoes and 
Solanums from the same flat. 

We have grown many different kinds of 
Solanum. Some foreign catalogues list 
Solanum ciliatum and S. madagascariense 
which on trial proved to be our old friend 
S. aculeatissimum, which name seems to be 
the most appropriate for it. To call a 
plant with “eat’s claws” on stem and leaf, 
ciliatum, is putting it mildly to say the 
least, 

S. texanum, S. texanum tricolor and S. 
lobeli have pretty red fruits, and foliage 
quite similar to eggplant, but they do not 
xeep long in good condition when picked. 

S. haematocarpum is a bushy plant 23 to 
3 feet tall, with finely cut foliage similar 


in shape and color to Rose Geranium, and 
literally covered with the worst “prickers” 


I ever saw. The fruit is round, searlet. 
about 4 inch in diameter and grows in 
clusters. The flower is white and similar 
to a potato blossom. It is listed as a 


perennial, though it makes a good showing 
with blossoms and fruit the first year from 
seed if started indoors. 

Last year we had a hedge of S. haemato- 
carpum along one edge of our garden where 
it effectively stopped all trespassers. We 
felt repaid for our effort in growing it, and 
think it may solve a problem of what to 
plant to stop traffic (dog and man) through 
a rented property where a permanent hedge 
is not advisable—(Mrs.) R. P. KeEt.ey, 
(Ohio) 


Mite on Delphinium Controlled 
Answering Mrs, John Kohnke (Minn.) May 


Concerning ‘the control of cyclamen mite, 
which turns the buds and blossoms of Del- 
phiniums black, I am happy to say that 
for several years now I have been able to 
keep my plants in perfect condition with 
the aid of a very simple, inexpensive 
remedy. It is merely one tablespoonful of 
any good soap-powder (dissolved in a little 
boiling water) and one tablespoonful of 
ordinary household ammonia in one gallon 
of cold water. I apply it three times a 
week with a rubber spray bottle which is 
much less laborious than any hand pump. 


Care should be taken to get the water 
well into the leaf buds in the center of 
the stalk. 


This same mixture on Roses will keep off 
aphids and leafhoppers. -(Mrs.) BEB. L. 
SOUTHWICK, (Conn.) 


Aconite Seeds Need Freezing 
Answering Mrs. R. A. Brown (Minn.) May 


I suggest that you try the refrigerator 
treatment of Aconitum seed, by placing them 
in water in the ice cube tray and freezing 
them in a cube, leaving them for some time. 
I tried germinating Aconitum seeds a num- 
ber of times without until I used 
the refrigerator treatment.— (Mrs.) Berrua 
D. Scort, (N, Y.) 


success 


Eliminating Bugs in Soil 
Answering R. 8S. (Ohio) April 


As you have tried many insecticides in 
attempting to kill the “tiny white squirmy 
bugs” in your soil without why 
not either repot the plants in entirely new 
soil, or remove some soil from the top of 
the pots, bake it for a half hour or more 
and when it is cool replace it.—GERTRUDE 
W. PHILLIPS, ( Mass.) 


success, 


Variegated Plant List 


Answering H. B. Sutton (0.) December 


I have grown many variegated perennial 
plants and shrubs, and am sending my list. 
For perennials try Sedum spectabile varie- 
gated; Hosta or Funkia variegata, white 


leaf with green border; also the variety 
Thomas Hogg, green leaf with narrow 


white border. The above three plants are 
very easy to grow, but one must remember 
to plant variegated plants in full sun and 
not too rich earth. 

One variety of Hemerocallis has green 
and white striped leaves. I think the name 


(Continued on page 298) 








LONG’S IRIS 
from TOP OF THE WORLD” 


True to name. Healthy. NO BORERS. 





Each 


year they go to every State—Reports come 
back, 


“They're Blooming GREAT’. 








50 Tried and True—Good for YOU 
At Practically Painless Prices 


Select not more than 5 of any one variety to 
make up quantities as specially priced. (Not 
more than 5 of any one variety.) 


5 for $1.00 28 for $4.00 
12 for $2.00 50 for $7.00 


(Each kind labeled. All Prepaid) 


Alta California Meldoric 
Buechley’s Giant Mirasol 
Black Wings Nene 
Blue Monarch Noweta 
Blue Velvet Persia 
Buto Petruchio 
Crystal Beauty Picador 


Dauntless 

Depute Nomblot 
Desert Dawn 
Dore 

El Capitan 
Eleanor Roosevelt 
Ethelwyn DuBuar 
Evolution 
Fascination 
Frieda Mohr 
Indian Chief 
Irma Pollock 
Jean Siret 

King Juba 

Largo 

Legend 

Lieut. Chavagnac 
Los Angeles 


(Labeled. 


Pink Satin 
Pres. Pilkington 
Red Dominion 
Rusty Gold 
Scaramento 
Selene 
Sensation 

Sir Michael 
Spring Cloud 
Spring Maid 
Suntan 
Thuratus 
Trail’s End 
Venus d’ Milo 
Waconda 
William Mohr 
War Eagle 
Winneshiek 


Prepaid. Delivery early July) 





(Grace Mohr is one of Everett’s favorites) 


Glorious""Grace Mohr"—Now $2.50 


“NIFTY FIFTY” 


Partial List of New and Noteworthy Iris 
Offered at our Very Reasonable Prices 


Angelus Marco Polo 
Anitra Marquita 
At Dawning Michelangelo 


Black Douglas 
Brunhilde 
Burning Bronze 
California Gold 


Midwest Gem 
Miss California 
Missouri 

Mountain Snow 


Cheerio Mrs. W. Jaques 
Calcutta Naranja 

City of Lincoln Ormohr 
Copper Lustre Ozone 

Destiny Radiant 
Directeur Pinelle Rebellion 

E. B. Williamson Red Douglas 
Elkhart Sandlewood 
Ella Winchester Siegfrid 

Far West Shining Waters 
Garden ic Sierra Blue 


Golden Majesty 
Golden Treasure 


Sir Lancelot 
Sn ing 
Happy Days 


Jasmania Striped Leaves 
Junaluska 

Lighthouse Tiffany 
Lucrezia Bori Treasure Island 


“These and Many More!" 


WRITE RIGHT NOW for complete Iris list with 
descriptions, prices, special offers, 


LONG'S GARDENS 


BOULDER COLORADO 
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IRISES| 


Quality Collection | 


Six of the most outstanding of the 
newer Iris introductions with colors 
not to be found among the older 
sorts, offered at a price that places 
them within reach of every gar- 
dener. Regular catalog price $3.50. 
AMENTI—Gray mauve blend. 
BALLET GIRL—Dainty pink white. 
JEAN CAYEUX—Golden tan. 
GUDRUN—Huge white. 

MISS ARAVILLA—Striking red. 
SPOKAN—Brilliant red-brown. 


Labeled, postpaid in U.S., only 


| $2.00 


| Hill Iris and Peony Farm 
| LAFONTAINE, KANS. 


Write For Free Iris and Peony Catalog 














MILDEWS and Other Plant Diseases 


.. have been effectively controlled with COPOSIL 


Pungicide, the safer successor to Bordeaux Mixture. 










Preferred by nurserymen because it leaves no un- 


sightly residue. « » Send for free Primer of Pest Control. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
Ehrabeth, Mew Jeney Richmond, California 











A new 
approach to 
planting design 
Just Published 


PLANTING DESIGN 


By Florence Robinson, Ass’t Professor of Land- 
scape Architecture, Sener « of Illinois, 215 pages, 
fully iJustrated « $2075 





In this book the author approaches the subject 


of planting design as does the painter who 
endeavors to please the eye by his grouping 
and arrangement of color and _ texture Her 
treatment is so broad and so thorough that any- 
one will find an answer to his particular plant- 
ing problem, 
The book shows: 

how to ose color vigorously and daringly twelve months 

in a year; 

how to match texture of buildings with the type of 

planting; - ; 

the correct application of mass in planting design, 


adapting the right lines and silhouettes in plants to 
suit the building; - ‘ : 
the important part played by soil and climate in the 


choice of plants,—with room for local and _ personal 


preferences, 
MAIL THE COUPON—SEE IT 10 DAYS 
aS ERE RESET Eee eee 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
Send me Robinson—Planting Design for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.75 
plus few cents postage, ‘or return book postpaid. (We 
pay postage on orders a remittance. ) 
Name 


* > re 
iddress 


Cily and Blase... cc ncccens tee 


Position 


Company ‘ : , ». .FG 6-40 
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Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 297) 

is Kwanso (florepleno) variegata. This 
seems to be offered by few growers. I 
have been growing it for several years, and 
it reverts back to the old double Kwanso 
too much, and it isn’t of special value al- 
though it sells for a big price. One variety 
of Ajuga or Bugleweed has variegated 
foliage; there is also a variegated Yucca 


which is a very good green and white 
plant, although quite slow .growing. — Iris 
germanica is also offered in a green and 


white leaved variety with blue flowers. I 
did not find it a good grower. I believe 


the name I bought it under was Dalmatica 

variegated. 
There is only 

think of having 


and that is 


one more perennial I can 
green and white leaves, 
gopodium or Bishop’s-Weed. 
This makes a neat border for flower beds, 
but spreads quite badly and so must be 
pulled up or it will run all over. I almost 
forgot to mention a couple of hardy orna- 
mental Eulalia japonica variegata 
which is green and white; Eulalia japonica 
zebrina has broad yellow bands across the 
leaf. Then there is the old fashioned 
ribbon grass, Phalaris arundinacea varie- 
gata. This is also good for bordering large 
beds. In midsummer it should be cut 
down and it will come up nicely variegated 
again; if left to grow without cutting, the 
leaves will nearly all turn green. 

Anyone should remember that none of 
these variegated plants are as robust or 
strong growing as green leaved plants. A 
good plan is to cut out some of the green 
growth, as they all, more or less, revert 
back to green color. 

Now for shrubs. One of the nicest is 
one of the Dogwood family, Cornus mas 
aureo-elegantissima, but sometimes this 
will need spraying for a red insect. One 
of the Althwas has a green and white 
leaf, listed under variegated leaf. Weigela 
variegata has a handsome leaf and a pink 
flower, and I am told one of the Spireas 
has variegated foliage but I do not know 
its name. These are all the shrubs I can 
think of that would be hardy in Ohio. 

In the South there is a variegated Eu- 


grasses: 


onymus, but it isn’t hardy or _ reliably 
hardy here. 

[ can think of one vine, variegated 
Honeysuckle, green and _ yellow foliage. 
This makes a good vine, but is not a very 
robust grower.—(Mrs.) W. L. McLauau- 
Lin, (N.Y.) 


Variegated Plant List 


Answering H. B. Sutton (Ohio) December 


McGregor Brothers Company, 
Ohio, list in their catalogue 48 varieties of 
plants with variegated leaves.—M. A. Mc- 
Aporeé, ( Fla.) 


Springfield, 


Epiphyllums and Christmas Cactus 
(Colo.) March 


A list of fine Epiphyllums is sent out by 


Answering Bennett Jones 


R. F. Kado, 2914 Wilshire’ Boulevard, 
Santa Monica, Calif. A very interesting 
article about these plants, by Mr. Kado, 


appeared in FLowER GROWER of April, 1937. 
I do not know how experts propagate these 
plants, but presume by cuttings and seeds. 
A friend who visited in California told me 
that stores handling Epiphyllums sell cut- 


tings charging so much an inch. I have 
several varieties which I started from 
leaf or joint cuttings. I planted them in 
good sandy soil, gave them water and 
light, and shortly there was new growth. 


Christmas Cactus also is propagated by 


cuttings. ‘Ihe things especially liked by 
this cactus and Epiphyllums are shade and 
coolness, moisture and good drainage.— 
PAULINE FRISCH, ( Nebr.) 

One of the most reliable dealers’ in 
Epiphyllums is Mr. R. F. Kado, 2914 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. In addi- 
tion to a large collection of named varieties 
he also has a great many hybrids of his 
own. When one is dealing with him, he can 
rest assured that he will get what he 
pays for. 

In regard to the propagation of Epiphyl- 


lums, the most successful method I have 
used is to let the cuttings heal for a short 


time until they form a callus. 
the cutting in rather a small 
4 inches) in sphagnum moss, forcing the 
down and around the cutting as 
tightly as possible to eliminate air space. 
This 4-inch pot is then placed in a 6-inch 
pot and peat moss is placed around the pot 
containing the Epiphyllum eutting. Both 
the sphagnum moss and peat moss are kept 
quite damp and within a short time, roots 
appear on the cutting. Many people graft 
Epiphyllum cuttings on Opuntias but from 


Then plant 
pot (about 


moss 


the experience I have had with grafts, I 
still prefer plants on their own roots, 
The above information also covers Zygo- 
cactus, 

As for their care, when plants are 
dormant, keep on the dry side but in the 
early spring and early fall (Epiphyllums 


bloom in the spring in California and Zygo- 
cactus in the fall) give them several light 
applications of any balanced fertilizer and 
plenty of water provided they have good 
drainage.—FRED W. BENEDICT, (Calif.) 


Epiphyllum Society Next 
(Colo. ) 


issue of the 


March 


Cactus and 


Answering Bennett Jones 


The February 
Succulent Journal, Box 101, Pasadena, 
Calif., is full of Epiphyllum news. An Epi- 
phyllum society is now organizing.—HArry 
A. Musser, (Calif. ) 


Black Calla Culture 


D. Banert 


The true Black Calla, or Solomon’s 
is Arum palestinum. This belongs to the 
Aracer, the same family as white, pink, 
yellow and Spotted Leaf Callas, but unlike 
them it can be grown only in the winter. 
If planted in moist soil before August, the 
tuber will rot. Soil should be mildly acid, 
consisting of rich sandy loam, and peat or 
leaf mold, and a little rotted manure if the 
soil is not rich. This should be moist when 
potted and watered no more until growth 
starts. Plants should be placed indoors in 
a cool room before heavy frosts. A hot room 
is not good; the Black Calla readily endures 


Answering Mrs. 8. (Tex.) April 


Lily, 


night temperatures a few degrees under 
freezing. Give weak manure water and in- 
duce vigorous growth. Small to medium 


tubers do not always bloom. 


When the tops 
are withered or yellow, water 


must be com- 


pletely withheld. Store bone dry in soil, 
peat, or uncovered.—CEcIL HOUDYSHEL, 
(Calif. ) 


Euonymus Hedge Recommended 
Wm. D. Walker 


suggest a hedge of Euonymus 
japonica. I have such a hedge growing in 
clay soil, in a climate of hot summer and 
moderately cold winters. It is inexpensive, 
as it is easily grown from cuttings. I took 
branches of good size and placed them in 
damp ground to root. Euonymus remains 


Answering Mrs. (Va.) April 


I would 


green all winter, and purple finches nest in 
mine every spring—RutTH Nantr, (Calif.) 
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Yellow Violet Recommended 


Answering Mrs. R. A. Brown (Minn.) May 


Viola rotundifolia is a yellow, stemless 
Violet. It has tiny yellow blossoms, but the 
peduncle is quite short. The leaves, as its 
name would indicate, are rounder than some 
of the other varieties. I’ve grown collected 
plants in my garden quite successfully for 
two years, although it has the reputation 
of being cranky when moved to the garden. 
It is found in cool woods, in rich soil con- 
taining much leaf mold. I’ve seen it in 
our Adirondacks. 

You might try Isaac Langley Williams, 
Exeter Wild Flower Gardens, Exeter, N. H., 
for this or other wild flowers. His ship- 
ments come through well-packed and in 
splendid condition.—Lovuis E, Tarr, (N. Y.) 


Pink Babysbreath from Seed 
Answering Arthur H. Hansen (Wash.), April 


I obtained seeds of Gypsophila old- 
hamiana from Vaughan and started them 
in a shaded coldframe in August, 1938. 
They were wintered in the frame and trans- 
planted in spring of 1939 to heavy clay 
ground into which a very generous amount 
of coal ashes and old manure had been 
spaded. During dry weather last summer 
the beds were given occasional soakings and 
in September each plant was about 4 feet 
in width and a cloud of dainty pink blooms 
which lasted until killed by freezing. I 
notice this spring new growth is starting 
over the entire tops which had not been cut 


last fall—(Mrs.) G. B. Porscu, JR., (Ind.) 


Regarding Gladiolus Tehama 


Answering Mrs. Earl R. Lehnherr ( Mass.) 
May 


If you will write to the Richard Diener 
Nursery, Oxford, California, enclosing a 
stamp for reply, the nursery might be able 
to give the desired information about the 
Gladiolus Tehama.—(Mrs.) BeErtTHA OD. 
Scort, (N. Y.) 


Way to Grow Plants Over Radiator 


Answering Mrs. Charles H. Paull (N. -Y.) 
April 


Few, indeed, are the desirable plants 
which can tolerate conditions directly over 
the radiator. However, the mountain may 
be brought to Mohammed; if the underside 
of the extension shelf over the radiator is 
lined with sheet asbestos, which a handy 
husband can do, a water pan is suspended 
from the back of the radiator and kept 
filled, and a Turkish towel placed in the 
water pan and spread over the top of the 
radiator like a wick, almost any house plant 
will thrive on the shelf. Incidentally, the 
air of the house will be more healthful for 
the family from the increased moisture.— 
Rusy F. CHATFIELD, (N. J.) 


Source of Rare Gladiolus Seed 
Answering Alfred Hoffman (Penna.) May 


If you will look on page 36 of Rex. 
Pearce’s catalogue, you will find seed of 
Gladiolus aleppicus listed, along with some 
other rare varieties you may wish to try. 
If you want something quite unusual, I 
would recommend Acidanthera murielae 
listed on page 5 of the same catalogue. 
The address is Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, 
New Jersey.—Frep E. Husier, (Ohio). 





Miniature Marigolds 
Emma H. GREENE 


HE deliciously fragrant miniature 

Marigold, Tagetes signata pumila, has 
beautiful fine, lacy foliage and flowers 
that look like gold stars among the 
feathery greenness. I first became en- 
thusiastiec about this variety when I saw | 
it several years ago in a lovely flower | 
garden in New Hampshire. There it 
made beautiful bushy, ball-shaped plants 
between shrubs. These were about 14 
feet across, literally sprinkled with small 
golden flowers. When I inquired how the 
plants were made to grow so large, my 
friend said, “By starting the seed in- 
doors when I do tomato seed,” adding that 
she liked this plant between flowering 
shrubs because it gave flowers in the row 
after the shrubs were through flowering. 








Next year I planted our seed in the 
house about March 20, transplanting once 
in the house and twice outdoors. At 
first they were in a small bed in the 
garden and were covered on cool nights. 
When the garden row was ready, we had 
12 beautiful feathery plants which were 
set 15 feet apart. The plants touched 
each other before fall. Every 10 days I 
sprinkled 4 teaspoonful of a 4-12-4 ferti- 
lizer in a 2-inch circle about each plant 
at night, stirred it into the soil, then 
watered well, increasing the amount as 
the plants grew, until I was using a small 
teaspoonful around each plant. I kept 
feeding until the plants were budded. 


Such fragrance these Marigolds had— 
every time I brushed by them! With 
greenness, as when you break off small 
branches, these flowers make beautiful 
and decorative bouquets, but as my hus- 
band and daughter dislike the Marigold 
odor, our’s were left in the garden or on 
our piazza. Pests never troubled this 
Tagetes. Maybe they, too, dislike the 
odor! 


Everyone who saw these lacy, feathery 
plants, dotted with gold flowers, ad- 
mired them. I hope others who love yel- 
low flowers will try them. 


I don’t know how we would get through 
a garden season without our FLOWER 
GROWER. I think it gets better and better, 
month by month!—MyrTLe A. ANDERSON, 
(N. H.) 





| d \ OW S 
Richer FOLIAGE 
Larger Flowers 
Healthier Plants 
Sturdier Lawns 


SCHEPP 
PLANT FOOD FILM 


A WATER SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 
CONTAINING 
VITAMIN B-1 
NUTRIENT CHEMICALS 
ROOT-GROWING HORMONE 


Instructions explain making from 1 quart 
to 1000 gallons of FRESH solution by 
simply dissolving in water one or more, (or 
even a small part of one) plant food FILM. 


Postpaid Package contains 
256 Mc Plat Foul Fins” 290 
Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfactory 


WM. J. SCHEPP CO., INC. 


Dept. FG640 
Manufacturing Chemists 
21-23 Summit Ave., East Paterson, N. J. 


Sturdier Roots 

















GLADIOLUS 


Famous Glad PICARDY 
“‘New Friends” offer saves over one-half. 4 bulbs 
f 


Gorgeous apricot pink. 1% in. bulbs or 

bigger; guaranteed to bloom this summer. or 
4 for 10c; 10 for 25c, postpaid. Catalog 

and Planting Guide Free. Send today. 10 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., Dept. 75, 

Babylon, New York. 


rivies SO: 


These magnificent Fragrant Giant 
Tulips come in six brilliant colors. 
Gorgeous flowers; long, strong stems. 
Guaranteed to bloom next spring. 
Order these sweet scented beauties 
today. No orders accepted after 
July 15. This ad will not eogess 
again. 6 large health bulbs 50c. 
3 collections (18 bulbs) $1.00 postpaid. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 

329 S. T.,. GALESBURG, MICH. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 
LILIES FOR A SMALL 
GARDEN ...ee« 
2—TENUIFOLIUM—a gay little May lily 
2—GOLDEN GLEAM—companion of above 
—AMABILE—follows on heels of two above 
-—-REGAL—gorgeous white, healthy, hardy 
—ELEGANS AUREUM—excellent for rockery 
—WILLMOTTIAE—adds color in July 
FLORE-PLENOQ—the only double lily 
2—TIGRINUM—a daring fall bouquet 
These 16 bulbs are valued in my catalog at $3.27. 
Order now for the Small sum of $2.00 Postpaid. Ship- 
ment in fall. Please mention Flower Grower. 
For larger quantity or special varieties send for catalogue. 


JULIA E. CLARK Canby, Oregon 
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Push or Pull It... Like a Wagon! 


With its two rubber tired wheels, it 


rolls along easily, noiselessly. It’s a 
pleasure to haul whatever you're work- 
ing with im your garden .. . soil, 


fertilizer, ashes, etc. 


“Gard -n-Cart” 


Over 500 dealers now selling Gard-n- 
Cart. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to 


BUDWIG MFG. CO. 
BURBANK, CALIF. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 


Eastern Distributors 


93 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 







Fill It... .Like a Dust Pan! 

Dump It , Easier than any garden 
vehicle you have ever used! 
Easy to do because it’s so light and 
evenly balanced, yet strong enough 
to hold a 200 pound man! No tip- 
ping over to one side or the other. 


Only 


$4.35 


CAPACITY 
2% CU. FT. 
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quam HOUSE PLANT INSECTS 


KILLOGEN destroys many sucking and leaf- 
eating insects that ruin your plants. Kills 
Ants on Lawns and Flower Beds. Harmiess 
to humans and animals, when simple direc- 
tions are followed. Easy to use. Economical. 
Only 60c a bottle. Buy at garden supply 
stores or write for folder. Rose Manufacture 
ing Company, 501 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


illoge 


THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 












Species Iris in wide range, including 


many of the “hard to find” ones. Plants 
ready now. Interesting Catalog, ask 
Dept. Z. 

MOORESTOWN 


REX. D. PEARCE 


NEW JERSEY 











See 12 acres of gloricus STAR 
ROSES, including next year’s 
introductions. Stop in on your 
way to the Fair this summer. On 
U. S. Route 1, 40 miles below 
Philadelphia. For map and free 
catalog, write 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
West Grove 405, Pa. 


VISIT 
STAR 
ROSE 
GARDENS 








BE SURE OF DELIVERY 


this fall by ordering Conley’s choice 
Oregon grown Tulips, Narcissi, Daffo- 
dils, Lilies, etc. Color illustrated cata- 
log free on request. 


Order MUSCARI (Grape Hyacinths) 
now. Heavenly Blue, bright blue, 
hardy and vigorous. 40 for $1.00; 100 
for $2.25. Postpaid. 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
Dept. A Box 386 Eugene, Oregon 
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CHOICE 2 Fl 
ASSORTED a 


fr 
fT \ 20 
culture. Great novelty. Satisfaction guaran- 


ts Ea 
Sa 
MOTE Sal teed! Send $1.00 today! 


Naughton Farms, Inc., Dept. B-30, Waxahachie, Texas 





strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
Ideal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 








| coupen TO ORDER 
Burpee’s Bulbs 


On Inside Front Cover 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
725 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


Send me postpaid the Burpee Bulbs below— 
guaranteed to bloom: 





{] Burpee’s Gladiolus, 100 Bulbs................ ! 
{} Extra-Select Gladiolus, 30 Bulbs.............. Hy 
L) Extra-Select Gladiolus, 100 Bulbs............. $3.25 
') Burpee’s Giant Dahlias, 10 Roots............. 1 
{] Burpee’s Big-Six Dahlias..................... 1 
[] Pompon Dahlias, 12 Roots.................... ! 
[] Burpee’s Tigerflowers, 10 Bulbs............... { 
_}) Burpee’s Regal Lilies, 3 Bulbs................ 25¢ 
{] Burpee’s Regal Lilies, 7 Bulbs................ 500 
C] Burpee’s Regal Lilies, 15 Bulbs............... i 
{}) Burpee’s Summer Hyacinths, 9 Bulbs........ ‘ ‘I 
[) Burpee’s Sweet Tuberoses, 25 Bulbs.......... ‘ I 
Any $3 $1 Lots for $2.50; Enclosed 

Any 5 for $4.00 ee 
BHD 6 vk actikdcnccestseccdusteebees te DP vseccectseenes 
Address 


COCCOC HOES OEE OOE MEE SEDC OEH EEE BEd eee Eeeseeeeeceses 


© Send Burpee’s 1940 Séed and Bulb Catalog FREE 
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| Readers’ Own Corner 
| (Continued from page 269) 


aider. Ground limestone, the correct form 

| of lime to use in the soil, carries no risk 

| whatever except to acid-loving plants, such 
as Moccasin Flower and Rhododendron. I 
have broadcast my Iris beds with it for 
vears, and have no root rot. When there 
is root rot, even if after applying lime, 
something else is at fault.—BENJAMIN C. 
AUTEN, (Mo,) 


Another Reply to Mr. Hay 


To the Editor: 


R. Roy Hay’s questions (December) as 
M to the extent that American native 
plants, so much sought in England, are 
grown in American gardens attracted my 
attention particularly since he mentioned 
some of the plants of my own region among 
those prized in his country. The answer 
to his questions, however, is not too favor- 
able. We must admit that many of these 
natives are not widely used. But then if 
American gardens are filled with the flowers 
that are acclaimed by the crowd, for which 
demand is stimulated by “high-pressure” 
methods and that make a grand show, there 
is also evident a rising tide of independent 
investigation and appreciation, a quiet but 
forceful growing away from the “simply 
gorgeous” cult. 

We have a very considerable gardening 
element, more or less open minded, that 
merely does not know what the wildings 
can do under garden care, and so look ask- 
ance at any suggestion of value in “wild 
flowers,” believing their blooming period is 
always brief, their production scanty. An- 
other large element, possibly decadent, not 
justly called closed minded because I know 
at least one who underwent a change of 
heart, includes foot rules and yardsticks 
among essential garden tools and always 
removes the hat in the presence of a 12-inch 
Sunflower. 

Whether or not the West has an ad- 
vantage in the character of its native plants 
there is here an obvious breaking down of 
conventional garden standards. On _ the 
Great Plains we place much dependence on 
regional trees for hardiness. Natives are to 
be noted frequently in shrubbery plantings. 
And so it seems less a breach of form to 
display a good native among other flowers 
or even to feature color effect plantings of 
some of the more showy ones like the blue 
Pentstemons angustifolius, nitidus and 
glaber. Others valued for mass effect, and 
charm as well, include the dwarf Bluebells, 
several of the long-flowering Evening Prim- 
roses, Shooting Stars and creeping Phloxes, 
Lathyrus ornatus—that “delightful Pea” 
mentioned by Mr. Hay, which under the in- 
tense sun of the plains is more rose than 
blue—or the brilliant Verbena bipinnatifida, 
and Cacti; and the flowers of autumn: 
Asters, Goldenrods, Liatris, and many an- 
other, smaller, more lovable thing. 

A rock garden that I visit frequently 
was built about an outcrop of conglomerate 
stone, where many natives already grew. 
All have been carefully retained and now 


bloom together with importations from 
many parts of the world. Another garden 


that I have seen, built against a very steep 
hillside, includes by the owner’s preference 
only natives of the Black Hills, but its 
reputation goes well beyond. There a small 
oval pool is the central feature. It is bor- 
dered by several species of Violet and 
species of like scale, and backed by a curv- 
ing wall about 5 feet high, the crevices 
adorned with dainty rock ferns and the 
glowing blue little Forget-me-not, Myosotis 





alpestris. What spot could be more beauti- 
ful? Above, the slope planting varies from 
Lady-slippers to Prickly Pears, and an hour 
is easily spent there. 

Not so many years ago, when I had de- 
cided that the western wild Tulips—Calo- 
chortus, Mariposa Lilies or Tulips, many 
of them—were to be my greatest interest, 
a friend and I were scouting in the Black 
Hills for Gunnison’s Mariposa which neither 
of us knew. Unknown until later there 
were acres of them within a short distance. 
We were, as a matter of fact, too early.. 
Wearied with the search and the day being 
warm, we rested on a low expanse of 
granite beside a meadow brooklet. Then, 
in a litt]e hollow of the rock at our side, 
growing in humus, chips and sand, a new 
flower was discovered. We saw a diminu- 
tive rosette of succulent leaves, a_hair- 
like stem less than half a finger high and 
a five-petaled rosy blossom a quarter-inch 
wide, and were amused and intrigued by 
the lone and utterly insignificant per- 
former. At length, with condescending fair- 
ness my friend remarked, “That’s pretty,” 
while I could do no better than respond 
with a Sioux-like grunt, and demand an 
Oriental Poppy! 

Yet, today, when dust-bowl years have 
removed my last Oriental Poppy, Talinum 
parviflorum, for such it was, occupies with 
a goodly company of its own kind an 
honored .place among the weathered lime- 
stones in my garden. Its fat needle leaves 
grow rankly to 2 inches, its many-flowered 
airy panicles reach to 6 inches, and it 
does its matinée to an admiring house 
through a very long season. Merely a mat- 
ter of attitude—and an adapted native. 
(Poppies? I still love them.)—CLaupgE A. 
Barr, (S. D.) 


Keeping Mint Within Bounds 
To the Editor: 


N the February issue of FLower Grower 
mention is made, in an article entitled 
“A Two by Four Herb Garden,” of the 
tendency of Mint to spread. My way to 
overcome this is, in the fall, to gather up 
the runners, pull them back to the main 


bunch and then clip them off—A Reaper, 
(Ind. ) 


Wish Comes True 
To the Editor: 


OUR new department of cultural tips 

beginning on page 136 in the March 
number is exactly what I have been wish- 
ing for ever since I began taking FLOWER 
Grower. I sincerely hope you will continue 
this feature in every number to come.— 
E. J. Bausie, (Mich.) 


Thanks for the Bouquet 
To the Editor: 


Y salutes go to your new FLOWER 
GRoweER. Lively, vigorous, helpful, 
the FLowER GROWEX is simply indispensable 
even for the rankest amateur like myself. 


You’d be amazed at the many hours of 
winter reading your’ well-thumbed back 


numbers have supplied.—Apo._pH E, MEYER, 
Associate Professor of Education, N. Y. 
University. 


Eagle or Parrot 
To the Editor: 


WONDER whether any body has called 

your attention to the fact that the 
“eagle” weathervane on page 132 of: your 
March issue is a PARROT? [Or is it?— 
Editor ]—H. C. MoKenzig, (N. Y.) 
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Maryland Gladiolus Society 


INE Gladiolus varieties of recent in- 

troduction, listed below, were granted 
awards in the 1939 trial garden of the 
Maryland Gladiolus Society. 

Myrna, (D. S. Pruitt, Eugene, Oregon) 
First Class Certificate. Bloomed July 24 
from May 20 planting. 

Intrepid, (Milton Jack, 
Award of Merit. Bloomed 
May 20 planting. 

Victoria, (E. H. 
B. C.) Award of Merit. 
from May 20 planting. 

’ Harvest Moon, (Milton 
Commendation. Bloomed 
May 20 planting. 

Flagship, (L. W. Butt, 
Ont.) Vote of Commendation. 
31 from May 20 planting. 

Leona, (D. S. Pruitt) Vote of Commenda- 


Hatzic, B. C.) 
August 3 from 


Bennett, Summerland, 
Bloomed July 31 


Jack) Vote of 
>} from 


August 6 


Highland Creek, 
Bloomed July 


tion. Bloomed August 13 from May 20 
planting. 

Red Bank, (Bancroft Winsor, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.) Vote of Commendation. 


Bloomed August 15 from May 20 planting. 

Red Charm, (L. W. Butt) Vote of Com- 
mendation, Bloomed July 20 from May 20 
planting. 

Shenandoah, (W. L. Pearson, Keysville, 
Va.) Vote of Commendation. Bloomed 
August 1 from May 20 planting.—H. V. 
WRIGHT, Secretary. 


Colchicine Said to Be Dangerous 


1ERE has been a great deal of pub- 

licity recently on colchicine and its re- 
markable ability to cause chromosome 
doubling in plant cells. It is being used 
as a most valuable tool in the hands of 
the geneticist and plant breeder. Con- 
centrations sufficient to cause genetical 
effects generally cause severe stunting 
of the treated plant, and the favorable 
results, if any, appear in the second 
generation. Its potentialities are great 
vhen properly used. However, it is an 
alkaloid that is extremely dangerous to 
human beings and several burns have 
been produced by it which developed 
eancerous-like growths that sometimes 
heal slowly. It is of questionable value 
except in the hands of the trained in- 


vestigator and the few plant breeders 
who are willing to study the properties 
of the material carefully and handle it 


properly. Its use by amateurs unques- 
tionably should be discouraged because 
of its injurious nature.—Fflorists’ Review 


Home Landscaping Bulletin 
PLEASANT Ways and means of devel- 


oping the grounds around suburban 
\d rural homes are outlined in a prac- 
al manner in a new extension bulletin, 


Landscaping the Home Grounds,” pub- 
shed by Michigan State College, East 


ansing. Essential information, such as 
Janning the general layout, lawn making, 
stablishing walks and drives, and plant- 
ng trees and shrubs, is contained in this 
(-pave bulletin. There are brief tabula- 
ions of shrubs for special purposes and 
ists of Roses, trees, vines, perennials and 
nnuals. Copies of the bulletin are avail- 
able from the college. 


Perennial Foliage Facts 


HEN choosing perennials for bor- 

ders, consider the foliage. What sort 
of foliage does each plant have throughout 
the season? Does it look well, does it look 
sickly, or does it disappear entirely? 


The following perennials may be de- 
pended upon to have good foliage through- 
out the season. You will soon learn to add 
others to this list. 


Peony Saxifraga cordifolia 
Baptisia Iberis 
Chrysanthemum ar- Thalictrum 
ticum Artemisia lactiflora 
Chrysanthemum ko- Hemerocallis (Day- 
reanum lily) 
Hosta (Plaintain Heuchera 
Lily) Aster 
Hardy Chrysanthe- Heliopsis 
mums Cassia 
Dwarf Bleeding  Helleborus 
Heart Pulmonaria 


Dianthus plumarius Chelone 


Alyssum 


Among the perennials which are going 
to die down after they finish blooming or 
whose foliage does not look well during 
the summer, are the following: Oriental 
Poppy, Bleeding Heart, Lycoris (Hardy 
Amaryllis), Tulips, Nareissi, Hyacinths, 
most Lilies. Here again your own obser- 
vations and experience will increase this 
list—News Letter, Farm and Home Gar- 
den Club, 


Fragrance in Daffodils 
pAcs type of Daffodil has its charac- 


teristic odor, with more or less varia- 
tion within the type. The Ajax (Em- 
peror) type has fundamentally a harsh 
odor, softening in many of the Bicolors, 
and blended with a rich vanilla odor. 
The Poeticus type has a delightfully sweet 
spicy odor, the Jonquil one powerfully 
rich and voluptuous, and the Tazettas 
(Paperwhite type) varying odors also 
powerfully rich and voluptuous, more or 
less pleasing according to the variety and 
to the treshness of the flower. The dif- 


ferent varieties in the types of mixed 
parentage, Incomparabilis, Barri, Leedsi, 


the Poetazes and the hybrid Jonquils, 
have odors blended from the types from 
which they were bred. 

As to the Jonquil, 
is under a misapprehension. It is a 
tiny flower, about the size and color of 
the little wild Buttercup, and smells like 
a May-apple blossom or like a 
Locust tree in full bloom.—Bengamin C. 
AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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It’s so restful 
at the 


Roosevelt 


Whether you come to New 
York for business, sightsee- 
ing, shopping or the theatreg, 
Hotel Roosevelt is your ideal 
headquarters . . . Mid-town 
convenience for everything 
you wish to see and do— 
plus attractive rooms, excel- 
lent meals, restful service 
when you want to relax. 
Rooms from $4.50. 


Health Club with gym, pool, Turkish 
baths, sun lamps—at nominal rates 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 


UiEDD 











JUNE is the Month to Sow:- 


Biennial and Perennial Seeds. 


(Fresh stock) 
\ 7RITE at once for our 1940 Mid-Summer Cata- 
' log featuring the latest and best @trains of 
Delphinium, Pansy, 
talis, Sweet William, etc 


Aquilegia, Campanula, Digi 
All the better varieties 


of seed for Greenhouse growing are listed. 


sets BURNETT BROS.., Inc, 20 


BArclay 7-6138 


92 Chambers St., N.Y.C. 











DOGS AND CATS ARE SWELL PETS 


BUT Why let them destroy foliage? 


*. 


When You can stop that nuisance!—with absolute safety to human, anima 


and plant life! 


TO DOGS & CATS. 


violent poison. Likewise, dusts 


and even discolor. 


ANTI-DOG 


q = 
vs* Pree eave 


The sole idea behind any 
Straight nicotine sulphate 40% 


® 
should FOUL ODOR 
won't do because it’s a 
won’t do because they blow or wash off 


For Sale at . . . Woolworth’s . 
Scars, Roebuck & 
Grant's 


pkg. direct for 35c postpaid. 


GOULARD & OLENA, Inc. 


‘pet repellent’ 


140 Liberty 


FLOWER GROWER. 


. Kresge’s ... 


Co. 
. and other stores or order an 8-oz. trial 


St. 


New York City 
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BLUE 


RIBBON 
FLOWER 


“The Holder 
That Holds” 


| Nos. 1, 3&5 








pictured 








A favorite with 
Stems of flowers 
are held firmly 
Heavy lead base supplies proper 


An outstanding new flower holder. 
garden clubs and flower lovers. 
laced between flexible brass wires, 


ut not injured. 


balance. Will not rust or wear out. — 

#0 Miniature 25 #4 Special round $1.00 
#1 Small round 235 #5 Round 1.50 
#2 Medium round .50 #5 Oblong 1.50 
#3 Large round 75 #1 Japanese 7 
#6 Round (very heavy) $3.00 #2 Japanese 1.00 


Postage and packing 10% of order 
Special offer to Garden Clubs 


Wholesale prices upon request 
BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
2315 4th St. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 








\GARDEN TRACTOR & 
«POWER MOWER 











Ideal for 
- the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 425 
Dunbar, W. Va. 








COME OUT OF THE GARDEN 
WITH GLAMOROUS HANDS! 





No more grubby, loam-stained nails, no 
more unsightly roughened hands. Now, 
women-in-the-know use Milady's Mitties 
for their gardening, flower-cutting and 


puttering around. These waterproof, 
greaseproof, germproof, featherlight pro- 
tective mittens are made of transparent 
and velvety soft Pliofilm.* 


Slip them off—EASILY—no pulling and 
tugging. Unbelievably strong and dura- 
ble, Milady's Mitties will outlast many 
heavier types of gardening gloves. 
Versatile, too, for dozens of other house- 
hold purposes. 

FOUR PAIRS ONLY..........$1.00 


* Reg. Trademark Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 





GIROUX INDUSTRIES, INC., F.G. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me a 











—er of Milady’s Mitties, 

POM nk ccsocovecesccess eeccccccccccccce 
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A glimpse of Agnes Hayes Post’s Iris Garden 


Your Garden of Verse* 


Rainbow Treasure 


[ have found the treasure 

That lies at the Rainbow’s end; 
Wealth beyond computing 

Is mine to give or lend. 


Opals of an April dawn, 

Gold of a shimmering noon, 
Amethysts of the sunset, 

Pearls with the glow of the moon. 


Would you like to share it? 
There’s more than enough for all 
In my Iris Garden 

Against a grey stone wall. 


—AGNES HAYES Post 


Garden Magic 


This is the garden’s magic. 
That through the sunny hours 
The gardener who tends it, 
Himself outgrows his flowers. 


He grows by gift of patience, 
Since he who sows must know 
That only in the Lord’s good time 
Does any seedling grow. 


He learns from buds unfolding, 
From each tight leaf unfurled, 
That his own heart, expanding, 
Is one with all the world. 


He bares his head to sunshine, 

His bending back a sign 

Of grace, and ev’ry shower becomes 
His sacramental wine. 


And when at last his labors 
Bring forth the very stuff 
And substance of all beauty 
This is reward enough. 


—MARIE NETTLETON CARROLL 


Springtime 


Oh, spring came to my garden 
And caught it unaware 

Wearing just a few old leaves 
And a dejected air. 


But when spring left my garden, 
Its work so deftly done, 
Many, many Daffodils 
Were dancing in the sun. 


—VetmMa D. Bates 


Hillside Narcissus 


There’s a grassy slope not far away 

Where thousands of Narcissus bloom, 

And I catch my breath, as I watch them 
sway 

Tossing their sweet perfume. 


Gaily they nod their dear little heads 

And smilingly welcome me, 

As they spring up fresh 
winter beds, 

Eager for company. 


from their 


Their round white faces fair and clean 
Are purer than frost or snow, 
And I thank the hands, tho’ now unseen, 
That planted them, long ago. 


—Nora McFARLANE 


Memorial 


I’ve had the garden tidied up, 
As she would have me do. 

This little pal who couldn’t stay 
To see the season through. 

The flowers were her dearest friends, 
The garden was her own, 

I’ve watched her work, but never knew 
The things that she had grown. 

‘Her catalogues keep coming, and 
Her garden magazine; 

I run across the queerest names, 
And study what they mean. 

I read them all, from end to end, 
And when the spring is here, 
I'll have a garden just like hers, 
As though my wife were near. 


—ALBERT H. PEDRICK 


Hen and Chickens 


The “Hen” is in the garden, 

And the “Chickens” are there, too; 
They’ve travelled far to get here, 
Across the ocean blue. 


Of course, they do no scratching, 
The reason is they can’t; 
They’re not like other vhickens, 
For they are just a plant. 


—JOoHN CARROLL 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 


poems for this column. 
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“THAR SHE BLOWS” 





A 


A graceful weathervane suggesting the tang of 
asalt sea-breeze. Overall 16” x 24”. Cast bronze 
with cast aluminum figures. Choice of shadow 
black or verde green, with bright bronze letters. 
$6.00 prepaid. 


“| COUNT NONE 
BUT SUNNY HOURS” 





No formal garden 1s complete without a sun 
dial. This one is a beauty. Cast bronze, 7” 
diameter. Dial natural bronze, numerals and 
design, burnished bronze. $3.00 prepaid. 


Catalog of weathervanes, sun dials 
and residence markers on request. 


GRAHAM BRONZES, INC. 


297 Wooster St., New Haven, Conn. 
SINCE 1861 














Succeed in Landscaping 
Send for FREE Book on Landscape Training 






Full details about this profitable career for 
men or women. Study at home in leisure 
time. Successful graduates receive large fees. 

Some students earn $5, $10, $15 while 
learning. Pleasant work; initiative re- 
warded. Write today, giving age and 
occupation, 


American LANDSCAPE School 
6184 Grand Ave. Des Moines, fa. 













=— Liquid 
Chaperone 





‘More effective than any other 

material for repelling dogs”, 
. reports a leadin 

state agricultural college as. 


A wonderful new dog repellent that rain will not 
wash away. Harmless. Lasts two to three weeks. 
Ends the dog nuisance in your garden. Try it when 
other materials have failed. SEND NO MONEY. 
Order Liquid ChaperoneC.O.D. $1 plus postage for 
full 12-0z. bottle (or send $1 and we pay postage) 

Sudbury Laboratory, Box 253. So. Sudbury, Mass. 








THE NEW ROSE 
“THORNLESS BEAUTY" 


Unique without a Thorn 
Finest Hybrid Tea Rose Ever Grown 
In The Garden 
Bushes $1.50 each; $15.00 per Doz. 
Pot Grown $2.00 each; $20.00 per Doz. 
Silver Jubilee Special Prices on 
Modern and Newest Roses 

Originator of 
FINE ROSES MILLDALE, CONN. 


GRILL 











Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 


Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 














Unusual Plants and How to 
Grow Them 


(Continued from page 252) 


which it fades but will be followed by 
others for over a month. The color of the 
flower is white, with a touch of lavender 
around the dark yellow crests. Both the 
standards and falls are waved and frilled 
like crepe paper, which feature adds to 
the attractiveness of the dainty flowers. 


The plant thrives under ordinary house 
conditions, and although it will endure 
partial shade it prefers a sunny window 
with a night-time temperature of not less 
than 50 degrees with a daytime rise of 
10 to 20 degrees. Like all Iris, perfect 
drainage is most important. The soil must 
be well supplied with some kind of humus, 
preferably leaf mold, and should be mixed 
with coarse sand. Light feedings of weak 
manure water or chemical fertilizer low 
in nitrogen should be given weekly during 
the active growing period. The plant re- 
quires a moist soil but will not stand a 
heavy poorly drained soil. Excessive 
watering will cause the buds to drop off 
prematurely. 


When blooming has ceased, the flower 
stalk should be cut off close to the ground 
so that the natural increases may have a 
chance to develop for the following year’s 
bloom. When the pot or tub becomes too 
crowded, the plants should be carefully 
removed, separated and repotted. This 
should be done immediately after bloom- 
ing, as it resents being moved at any 
other time. 


A Choice Perennial Dianthus 
PERENNIAL Dianthus that is not 


grown to the extent it merits is Dian- 
thus winteri. I secured seed of this sort 
from an English specialist when it was 
introduced several years ago. The seed 
was sown in early spring. Germination 
was excellent and when weather conditions 
became favorable, the young plants were 
set out in the garden where they grew 
well, blooming to quite an extent the fol- 
lowing fall. Unfortunately, many had 
weak, unattractive colors—washed out 
pinks and whites. These were discarded 
but those that were left were all good 
pinks of various tones. They wintered 
perfectly and all bloomed profusely. After 
further selection, they were allowed to 
set seed freely and a fine crop ripened. 
This was sown immediately and the fol- 
lowing season bloomed practically all 
good pinks, and kept at it until November. 


Old plants develop to a height of 8 
to 10 inches, and about 15 inches in 
diameter. Even plants that seeded freely 
bloomed later in the season, after the seed 
stems were removed, and in no ¢ase win- 
ter killed later. Their fragrant, single 
blooms of many pink shades are very 
graceful. As everyone knows, hardy free 
blooming dwarf Pinks for rock gardens 
are welcomed by everyone. In my opinion 
this sort fills a long-felt want. 


CuEesTeR D. WeprIcK, (Canada) 
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\i Introduces 
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FLORA—B'— 
PURE VITAMIN B’— Low Prices! 
100 Tablets makes 2000 gal. Solution 75c pp. 
1 oz. liquid makes 2000 gal. Solution 75c pp. 
1 gram Vial (Crystals) 20,000 gal. Solution $5.00 pp. 
Trial size 20 tablets makes 400 gal. Solution 25¢ pm 
Quantity peices on request Agents wanted 


KAZEE APOTHECARIES INC. 
1014 E. 163rd St. New York, N. Y. 


NEW SENSATIONAL CURB EDGING ! 


New design handsome hori- #" /97 72) 
ree oteine = a for 
< sy O ens, etc., of lifetime 

i “zine or heavily galvanized CATALOG 


steel. Easily installed, $ and 
| 60 
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practical, durable. From 12c 
running ft., including stake, 
etc. Write 
CORNELL IRON WORKS, INC, 
13th St. & 36th Ave. 





Est. 1828 
Long Island City, N. 








Se 
. DESTROY 
MOLES 


THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen Is an efficient preparation, In 
convenient granular form, that kills moles 
quickly. Harmless to soil or grass. Odor- 
less, easy to use. Prices: /2-Ib. can 50c; 
1Va-lb. can $1.25; 5-Ib. can $4. Write, 
if unable to obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co.,310 Ogen Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


MOLOGEN 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TRIS — Bargain Collection: 
Christabel, red; Franklin B. 
Mead, white with blue; Monal, 
brown; Pink Lotus, pink; 
Moonglo, yellow blend; Blue 
June, blue; Blithesome, white. 
$7.50 Value for $4.00. Catalog 
free. 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 

427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 


~ ROSE NICOTINE 
—The old stand-by 


This Summer, be sure you'll have a garden 
everyone admires! Don’t grow it for the Insects 
(particularly the Aphis type of rose-killer). Spray 
all plants with reliable 40-year-old ROSE NICO- 
TINE —“The Standard Spray Today”. Harmlessto 
plants; quick and easy to use (just dilute with water); 
economical. 40c and 7 5c at all good drug stores. 


WATCH YOUR nal 


GROW WITH B-GROWS5 


The marvelous new Vitamin B in convenient form. 
It does wonders to promote growth. One specially- 
prepared tablet to a gallon of water — PRESTO! 
Ready to go to work. Price 35c— and what a 
joy to WATCH YOUR PLANTS GROW! At ao 
druggists—or write C. E JAMIESON & 

L_ Detroit. Mich. 
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DELPHINIUM | 


INTRODUCING 


CAMELIARD | 
SERIES | 
Giant flowers in lavender 


ROUND TABLE 


SERIES 


Mixture of the finest 
new color combinations 


Fresh Seeds by July 1st 
Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA, CALIFORNIA 











A 1940 COLLECTION 
8 Choice Gladiolus 


4 each of 8 varieties, labelled, prepaid $3 
ALAYNE MISS NEW ZEALAND 
BEACON R. M. P 


GOLDEN CUP 
HONOR SWEETHEART 
Airplane View of our Fields on Our New 1940 Catalog 
Write D-F for copy 


Seabrook Nurseries Seabrook, N. H. 








3-in-1 Beauty Treatment 


For Roses 
1. Kills Sucking Insects 
2. Kills Chewing Insects 
3. Protects against many Fungus | 
Diseases 
Harmless to the tenderest foliage. 
The only spray you need to raise 
beautiful roses. 
At dealers in Garden Supplies. 
Write us for complete Spray Chart. 


FRAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
6 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 





Special IRIS Offer 


ALLUWE—Copper, peach and reddish bronze....... $.25 
BUECHLEY’S GIANT—Colossal clean blue......... 25 | 
CRYSORO—Clear deep golden yellow................ 25 | 
ETHELWYN DUBUAR—Glorious pure pink......... -25 
NENE—Huge rose red. Outstanding................ -25 
RED DOMINION—Rich velvety red................. .35 


One each of these fine sorts $1.25 


Send for free catalog listing a wonderful assortment 
of these newest and best Iris at very moderate prices. 


mE. 101 Sharp, Room 261-B 


Con eee 
‘THE RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Now permits planting bulbs in groups, 
massed rows and individually at low 





and identification. 
Circular on request 


Roden-Tite Bulb Protector Co. 
P. 0. Box 814 — GREENWICH, CONN. 


IRIS as 
PEONIES nv revorites 
FRENCH LILACS 


Gorgeous Types on OWN ROOTS, 
Many unobtainable elsewhere 


OTHER . DESIRABLE NOVELTIES 











Best of Standard 
Unusual Varieties 


Write for Beautiful Free Catalog 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Faribault, 


134 E. Division St., Minn. 
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PACIFIC STRAIN OF | 


cost. It also provides for bulb location | 








Courtesy New England Gladiolus Society 
These spikes of the early flowering Gladiolus, Lily 


Jordan, illustrate how perfect in form a Gladiolus 


may be 


June 1 
My dear Flora, 


Now your Gladiolus will be thrusting up its 
Slim green leaves and I earnestly hope that you have 
a few new varieties planted out in rows for I have 
always used a certain method for getting new and 
better effects with these magnificent flowers. 

How can one ever tire of them? For forms and colors 
they are unexcelled; they are the standby of every 
gardener as well as of every florist. 

Isn't it amusing to see the fashions change in 
this group of flowers? There was a time when no 
flower shop could get enough of Mrs. Frank Pendle— 
ton; and now it is all Picardy, that wonderful 
Gladiolus, coming from Canada. 

But do this now when your flowers come into 
bloom. Cut from the rows a few tall stalks of 
flowers with their leaves; place some light stakes 
in the border where you need added brightness or 
richness of color or varying levels in plant 
heights, or more important yet an effective contrast 
in form and color to make a really good flower 
group. Set the cut flowers into the ground each 
beside its stake, tie them lightly with raffia, 
stand off and survey your arrangement. It is then 
and then only that you can really plan for the next 
season's planting of the Gladiolus. Photograph the 
effect; make notes of it in your book; be meticulous 














in these notes, say how many you will need, and 
which varieties; for this you will be thankful as 
another spring comes around. 

I may have written you before about two Irises 
in my small fruit garden on the farm. This idea 
I took bodily from Mrs. Robert Hill's beautiful 
plantings, and from her book, Forty Years of Garden-— 
ing, than which there is no better. Against a low 
stone wall we set pairs of Irises Clara D. Noyes and 
Desert Gold with other plants between these Iris 
pairs. But why not use the Gladiolus in this way? 
Five to seven in a group, using colors that you like 
best to predominate. The Irises are apricot and 
yellow; for these colors in Gladiolus I should sub— 
stitute for apricot the Gladiolus Palm Springs; for 
the yellow Golden Measure. The description of Palm 
Springs is all that I know of it but Vaughan's 
descriptions are so completely reliable that I do 
not hesitate to commend this variety to you. 

"A clear soft luminous orange—buff" sounds to me as 
nearly the color of Iris Clara D. Noyes as it is 
possible to come. Then why not plant groups of 
these below a wall, violet Petunias perhaps between, 
some staked some falling forward. Have plenty of 
the Gladiolus bulbs ready and plant say three 
different times for a good succession of bloom in 
the very same groupings. What beauty one may expect 
from this! 

The little Gladiolus Louis Hemon, of which 
I have spoken to you earlier, is a great pet of 
mine. My first sight of it was in a box of cut 
flowers, a present from a friend in Harbor Springs, 
Michigan. Here was this fascinating small gay stem 
of Gladiolus primulinus, pale clear yellow with 
vivid almost-scarlet markings, most arresting in 
color and only a foot high. It is to be found in 
few places in America, its origin surely French as 
it is named for the celebrated French clown; and 
where space is limited, where a little border needs 
a high light, as artists say, use this small 
treasure. It has the fresh look of a wild flower. 

Though they are difficult to use well with 
other colors I like the so-called smoky Gladioli. 
The Australian Gladiolus, Marmora, is beautiful; 
Asia, an old one I liked I do not see listed now 
but Bagdad, large smoky old-rose may be something 
like it. Groups of these smokies could be used with 
that wildly growing Eupatorium ageratoides with 
good effect, with a harmonizing tone of Petunias 
below — bluish in hue. Asia and Bagdad are perfect 
names for these rich subtly-—colored Gladioli — 
the flavor of the East is there. 

Glen Lake, a novelty this year, I have not seen 
but the photograph shows the flowers to be well set 
along the stem and the description makes one covet 
it, for its color is "orchid lavender" and its 
height makes it specially good for the garden. 

I hope to hear that you have tried out my 
Simple way of planning for next year's Gladiolus 
effects; you will not regret such experiments. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Hino domein Alcs 





Porcelain star-shaped bowl, ideal for 
small flower arrangements, attractive 


in pairs for the mantle. Available in 
white or soft pale green, it is 634” in 
diameter, 234" high on stand. Com- 
plete with teak wood stand, $4.00 


Postpaid in U.S.A. 


YAMANAKA 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 























GARDEN POOLS - LIGHTING 


Send for Your Copy Today! 
Nothing like it! Tells how to select 
spot for formal or informal pools, 
proper design. How to circulate pool 
water for fountain or cascade effects. 
LISTS: Anjo Pool Plans—under- 
water and garden lights—pumps 
—statuary, etc. 


ANJO GARDEN SUPPLIES 
608-F So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER 


For Flower Grower Readers 


100 Plant Magic VITAMIN Bl $1.00 

Tablets. Regular price .........+- 

100 Amazing New Plant Food Tablets con- 
taining VITAMIN B-1 and VITAMIN 


$1.00 







B-2 plus all elements necessary to sup- 
ply plant life—regular price.......... 
This $2.00 Value offered to Flower Grower 
Readers for a limited time only at $] .00 
At your dealers or write today 
JEAN MACLEAN VITAMINS 
900 18th St., Dept. 3-K, Des Moines, Iowa 











DOUBLE fxd ROTARY 
JUNIOR SPRINKLER 


Thousands of users proclaim it the 
most nearly perfect sprinkler. Scien- 
tifically correct in design. Assures an even, rain- 
like coverage. Easily regulated to rotate over any 
circular area up to more than 75 feet in diameter 
under good pressure, or down to 15 feet. No water 
waste; allows all the water to sink into ground 
before rotating stream passes ne again, Gentle 
shower does not injure tenderest foliage. 

Does not puddle. Guaranteed.......... $7.50 








HOLLAND ROTARY 
Amazing, low priced 
model covers up to 30 ft. 
in diameter. 
Needs no oll- 
ing or atten- 









ORDER NOW 


Try 10 days under 
money-back guaran- 
tee of satisfaction, 
or write for full de- tion. Only 


tails. $1.25 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. 
816 LOCUST ST. (DEPT. F) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PROTECT } 


USE BUG-A-BOO 
GARDEN SPRAY 


.—_- 
a 


Kills or controls prac- 
tically all troublesome 
garden insects. Easy to 
mix — highly concen- 
trated, 4 ounces make 
12to18 gallons. Will not 
clog sprayer. Protect the 











garden. Get some Bug- J OOD a 
a-boo Garden Spray. pyaar ig 


Buy at leading hardware, garden supply, 
drug, and department stores. 


GARDEN SPRAY 
FOR PLANT INSECTS 












col- 
ple: 


Contains money-saving bargain 
lections galore. Heres a san 
ZINNIA Thrift Packet 25c 
Cutting Mixture—43 
varieties of the grandest 
flowered Zinnias—a wea 
color. Send 25¢ coin or stamps 
today Free Catalog _ includes 
hundreds of other bargain offers. 
HUNTINGTON NURSERY, Box F, Painesville, Ohio 


Special named 
large- 
th of superb 















ee 





It includes 29 Full 
color illustrations 
oY recent novelties. 
A rare assorimentox 
175 new introductions 
of ered at fair prices 
yr superior Stock. 
ASK FOR /T 
NOW | 


COOLEYS 

GARDENS 
BOX F 

SILVERTON 
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JUNE, 


A Growing Garden 
Diary 


MatrLteE ABNEY Hartrzoc, (S. C.) 
The summer bright and 
fresh, the birds are darting by, 
As if they loved to breast the breeze 
that the cool clear shy. 


BRYANT 


morn is 


sweeps 


JUNE 1—This grand morning I was in 
the garden at an early hour cutting off 
wilted flowers. I had the exhausted 
Cornflowers, Larkspurs and Stocks pulled 
up. It is best to buy new seed of these 
each year it special colors are wanted, 
but we're letting the Poppies go to seed, 
also a few of the finest Sweet William 
and Foxgloves. 

Annuals that are not deep rooting were 


set out over bulbs where the foliage had 
been raked off. It will not hurt the 
plants to be watered when necessary, but 


the beds must not be kept wet enough 


for the bulbs to rot; they need to dry 
out while dormant. 
We planted more Gladiolus — bulbs, 


deeply—they will not need much support. 
When I picked the dead blooms off 
Hemeroeallis, I noticed that Sir Michael 
Foster, Modesty, Ophir and Mandarin 
have open flowers today; though the 
individual blooms last just a day there 
are flowers for weeks and each day’s 
blooms are more effective if: yesterday’s 
blossoms are removed. 

In the vegetable garden tomatoes were 
pruned ¢ 1gain—le aving one to two main 
branches to develop—and tied higher on 
the stakes; and seeds were sown of corn, 
lima beans, string beans, and salsify. 

JUNE 5—We soaked the Rose beds with 
water this morning. I am glad to say 
we have very little black spot. We are 
not dusting the Roses tor when the 
temperature gets above 90 degrees dust- 
ing might burn the leaves. Spores are 
only active in dampness but if I should 
find many leaves with black spot during 
hot weather, I’d spray with copper sul- 
phate for plants are low in vitality with 
the leaves gone and sometimes the loss 
of Roses in winter is caused from black 
spot in summer and autumn. 

Many shrubs need water and a muleh 
now, especiaily those set out in the spring 


—Dogwoods, Magnolia, Azaleas and Ca- 
mellias. We're not feeding Camellias 
and <Azaleas at this time for feeding 
will cause them to put on new growth 
at the expense of bloom; flower buds 
will be setting soon. 

I had Wisteria runners eut off. They 


"an become a nuisance rooting where not 


wanted. Then we find the vines bloom 
better if the runners are eut off from 
time to time. 

June 8—It’s so dry we’re trying to 


give plants enough water to keep them 
alive, and are keeping vegetables gathered 
so they will continue to bear. We are 
having to pull out various plants—as 
Ranunculus repens—that creep and 
erowd out others. As I eut dead bloom 
stalks off Bearded Irises and stripped 
off brown leaves, I took note of what 
a telling display Shasta Daisies, rose- 
color Yarrow (Achillea) and blue Linums 


are making; Hypericums have a partly 
shaded place bright with “sunshiny” yel- 
low blossoms; and the hardy perennial 
Uniola latifolia, with green orna- 
mental heads, is causing several borders 
to be quite interesting. The panicles of 
this grass make nice dried bouquets for 
winter. 

JuNE 19—Rain is needed. The light 
showers are not enough to do vegetation 
much good. Such standbys as Veronica, 
Gaillardias, Petunias, Polyantha Roses, 
blue Salvia, and Verbenas are blooming 
and will continue to if withered flowers 
are kept cut—a little food and cultivation 
helps them. We want more roots of a 
Verbena than we have, so we pegged down 
and eovered some stems with soil and 
will keep them moist. It will not take 
them long to send out rootlets. 

’Tis cloudy today and a fine time to 
prepare a place for new bearded Irises 
that are to come from Oregon. They 
can be set out anytime after flowering 
on into autumn, but if planted too late 
they do not get established’ in time to 
bloom the following spring. ; 

JUNE 21—Friends of ours have a large 
Wisteria tree in their garden. We ad- 
mire the beautiful specimen and have 
been wanting one, sO today we started 
training a Wisteria we’ve had for sev- 
eral vears to tree form. We chose a 
strong branch to be the trunk, removed 
all branches up to the height wanted, 
topped it and cut the upper branches 
short. Then we drove down a stake for 
a support until the main stem is strong. 
We must keep growth rubbed off the stem 
and eut back new growth in the top; in 
a year or two we expect to have a flower- 
ing tree. Wisteria praecox is not rank 
in growth and would be fine for a tree 
Wisteria. 

We're still after weeds; then there is 
crabgrass, an annual that thrives in hot 


grass, 


weather. We want to get it out of the 
lawn before it seeds. We uproot it or 


rake it before mowing to raise the seed 
heads so they can be eut by the mower 
before maturing. Another grass to get 
rid of is quackgrass, a perennial whose 
thick creeping roots spread in all diree- 
tions. This has to be smothered out or 
grubbed out. 

We: let the lawn grass 
length to shade the roots 
weather, but when it is eut, unless the 
clippings are quite short, we rake them 
up tor they’ll smother the grass and are 
unsightly dried out. 

June 23—Last night was such a hot 
night! I was up before the sun, for the 
freshness of the morning, watering vari- 
ous plants. I gave them a soaking to 
encourage deep roots, and I’m not let- 
ting seed beds dry out. In our Rose 
garden we are trying light cultivation 
for a dust mulch instead of a strawy 
mulch. 


grow a fair 


this hot dry 


JunE 29—Today I stuck stakes by 
Oriental Poppies and Doronicums that 
are disappearing, and cut back the stems 
of Painted Dasies to the rosette of foli- 
age; they will bloom again. A complete 
food was worked into the soil around 
Chrysanthemums and also around Peonies. 
We are not letting Peonies suffer for 
water for they are getting strength for 
next year’s bloom. 
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WHEELERCROFT 


Hand-Pollinated | 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


Especially effective in gardens and for flower 
arrangements. Strong wiry stems bear jewel- 
like florets perfectly placed. Order your seeds 
now from the fresh stock to get best stand of | 
new plants. 


SNOWFLAKE strain of excellent whites. 
Pkt. $2.50. Trial pkt., $1.00 
CORNFLOWER BLUE, real cornflower shade. 

SUMMER SKY, clear azure blue. 

PAINTER’S DREAM, blended soft deep blues. 
VENETIAN NIGHTS, very deep blue. 
CRATER LAKE BLUE, loveliest of all blues. 


Pkt., $2.00. Trial Pkt., $1.00 


Catalog 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave., Portland, Oregon 


»AGERATUM Fairy Pink 
MARIGOLD Spotlight 


Mm. Iwo splendid novelties, dainty 
BS 5” rock garden Ageratum. Brilliant 
Roll of Honor Marigold—Both 10¢ 
FREE — Park’s Flower Book 
Gives pronunciation, germination ta- 
ble, height of plants: catalog of seeds, 
, bulbs, tubers. FREE on request, or 
Y sent with offer above. Dept. F-6 
Geo. W. Park Seed Co.,. Greenwood, S.C. 






























|GLADIOLUS 


Can still furnish the Collections as ad- 
vertised in the full page ad for February. 


| If you don’t care about names you should 
| try our No. 1 Collection consisting of 
| over 40 different varieties for $3.00 per 
hundred for large bulbs. 50 for $1.75. 
The same in medium bulbs 100 for $2.00. 
50 for $1.25 prepaid. All fine varieties 
but not labeled. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Burlington, Vermont | 


1500 VARIETIES 
Peonies, Iris, Poppies 


and Hemerocallis 
Catalog Free on Request 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 

















A gas-producing powder [ 
—not a bait. Penetrates 
throughout the nest, kill- 
ing all ants— Instantly. 
No waiting. No poisonous 
residue. 
At Drug, Hardware, Seed Stores 

30c KILLS A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 








36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 








Al Says:- 


In the 1940 Dreer catalog is a list of 
Chrysanthemums labeled “Ten Favorites 
Selected by Public Vote.” Last fall, the 
public was invited to visit the Dreer gar- 
dens in New Jersey to see the Chrysan- 
themums. Those who came were asked to 
vote for the ten they liked best. The 
results were considerable of a surprise to 
the Dreer executives. Those selected ranged 
from the old dark purple-amaranth Mul- 
doon, originated by Elmer Smith, to the 
new Lavender Lady, originated and intro- 
duced by Bristol Nurseries, Inc., in 1939. 
Probably the biggest surprise was the se- 
lection of Chestnut Burr. This quaint little 
double has chestnut-red blooms. Eugene 
Michell, who is the boss of Chrysanthemum 
work at Dreer’s, tells me that he has dis- 
carded Chestnut Burr three different times, 
only to have to put it back again. 


* . * e 
One interesting thing I have noticed 
at various times in visiting the head- 
quarters of Bodger Seeds Ltd., of Cali- 
fornia, is that there are rooms in the 


seed house the walls of which are 
covered with stamps—thousands of 
stamps. J. C. Bodger, head of this 


wholesale seed growing firm, is an in- 
veterate stamp collector. The cor- 
respondence of the firm, coming from 
all parts of the world, supplies an end- 
less source of supply for foreign stamps. 


The lowly blowfly, which is almost re- 
pulsive to think about, performs a valuable 
service to flower hybridizers, I have dis- 
covered. Gordon Morrison of the Ferry- 
Morse Seed Company is authority for the 
statement. The story goes that promising 
individual plants in the breeding ground, 
which are selected for development, are 
enclosed in muslin cages to prevent con- 
tamination (or cross-pollination). To per- 
fect these flowers, each one must be “selfed,” 
or pollinated only with its own pollen. To 
perform this task by hand for hundreds 
of caged plants would be a tedious job. 
This is where the blowfly comes in. Blow- 
fly maggots in the pupae stage are placed 
in each flower cage and they mature into 
extremely active flies which buzz from one 
blossom to another, spreading pollen and 
fertilizing the flowers, insuring a good 
crop of seed. Thus, this loathsome maggot 
does its part to help make the world more 
beautiful. 


Here is a bit of news. If you should 
be lucky enough to visit Frank Reinelt of 
the Vetterle & Reinelt Hybridizing Gar- 
dens at Capitola, California, to see his 
Giant Pacific Hybrid Delphiniums or his 
amazing tuberous Begonias, you will also 
find that he has lots of Pansy plants about 
his home. Frank works with Delphiniums 
and Begonias as a business, but of late 
he has been working with Pansies as a 
hobby. He tells me that there really isn’t 
a Pansy in the world that is quite satis- 
factory for American conditions... So if 
possible, he intends to create one. At any 
rate, he has collected all of the strains he 
can obtain anywhere in the world and he 
is at work crossing, growing and selecting. 
It will be interesting to watch to see what 


happens. 
Al Amsel 














REPELS DOGS, 
Ae 


AND ANTS 








@ DOGS — ANTS, and cther insect pests, 
do not like it. It repels them — it chases 
them away. There are many uses for 
FUME-OGEN in the control and elimina- 
tion of common household and garden 
pests and soil insects. Packed in a handy 
shaker can — price, 50c. If unable to 
obtain from your dealer, write us. 


Rese Mfg. Co, 40! Ogen Bldg, Phila, Pa 


| 





DAFFODILS AND IRIS 


Ask for your copy of my price list offering 
such new Daffodils as Porthilly, Slemish, Hugh 
| Poate, Cherrio, Fortune’s Crest, and many 
| others together with a good selection of the 
| better Iris. 


| GRANT E. MITSCH, Lebanon, Oregon 


SG IC 


| i 


@ Yes, you can be as scientific as the pro- 
fessional gardeners when it comes to raising 
clean, healthy flowers. Simply follow the 
lead of the “pros” with timely applications 
of POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) to control 
black-spot, mildew, aphis and all the leaf- 
eating insects. 


“One-Shot CONTROL 


Since nearly all flower and shrub pests can be con- 
trolled with POMO-GREEN (with nicotine), you 


are spared the nuisance of 
BOTH FOR 


fussing with different mate- 


rials for different pests. Sim- —_7° rete) 












ple, easy applications ... 
dusted or sprayed ... insure 
healty plants. Inconspicu- 
ous leaf-green color. Has 
highest endorsement of the 
American Rose Society. Full 
directions on every can. 


| ASK YOUR DEALER 
or send coupon 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & 





We pay the 
OHEMICAL CO,, Inc. Dept. P 
Middleport, N. Y. oS y, Shipping yo 
Attached find = @ . a eat 
ohana tahaas. . [ th payment for item 
| ‘Name ___ ——— _ 
: : eee 


City and State __ : = _ 
0 4 tb. can o -Green with Nicotine, with Dust- 
ing Gun $2 plete Outfit) 


0 4 th. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 
OD 5 Ibs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 


0 Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 
POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 
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SCIENCE SAYS: 


To keep trees healthy and beautiful 
they must have regular care and at- 
tention. 





( i Hy = The 3 basic services in any adequate 
| 4] = MAINTENANCE Program are: 
) Spraying, Feeding and Sanitation. 


} Of the three, Spraying is perhaps the 
i most essential tool of all—and Spring 
| the most important season for this 
ii) © “‘treatment.” 


\ih Spray NOW for the control of menac- 
ing insects and diseases, and you give 
{)! your trees a head start on trouble in 
1 the months ahead. Our service is 
available from Maine to the Carolinas. 
Don’t delay. Phone the nearest 
Bartlett Representative or write: 


The F. A. Bartierr Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories & Experimental: Grounds 


(os 
BARTLETT 












Ne 


\\ .\ Eu eps 


* Teen CcAPERTS > 





For your soil’s sake Order ADCO Today 


and begin mixing it with the cuttings, vines, weeds and 
other wastes from your garden. In a few weeks you will 
have a bountiful supply of splendid fertilizer, rich in 
plant foods, vitamins and humus. Every pound of ADCO 
makes 40 lbs. of manure. Get ADCO from your dealer 
or direct from us. Interesting booklet FREE, 


ADCO F, Carlisle, Pa. 


There is NO substitute for ADCO 


Tier, WATER LILIES 


Beautiful New Catalog Now Ready 
Profusely illustrated in natural 
colors. Helpful directions. Contains 
everything for the Water Garden. Write 
for FREE copy today! (Canada 15c.) 


WM TRICKER INC 


615 Brookside Ave. or 623 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J. Independence, Ohio 


CONTROL" INSECTS 


with Mechling’s 
















REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


Contains 0.80% Rotenone 


This Rotenone- 
Sulfur Dustin 

Mixture is very ef 
fective for Gladio- 
lus Thrips, Black 
Spot and Mildew 
on Roses, also 
Mexican Bean 
Beetles. Con- 
venient push- & 
pull duster 
infesting | package for 
flowersand | economical 
vegetables. | use. 


Get these products at your dealers 
today or write to Dept. 610 


MECHUING BAOS: CHEMICALS 


ONVISION OF CEWERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A Liquid Spray 


This concentrated 
ROTENONE- 
PYRETHRUM 
SPRAY is efficient, 
economical and 
easy to use. Con- 
trols Rose Bugs, 
Aphis and many 
other chew- 
ing and suck- 
ing insects 








TWELVE SOUTH TWELFTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 
Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air. 
THOMAS GRAY 
OW many times I have thought of 
this sentiment when I was out for 
a walk and came upon some un- 
usual flower that really possessed an ex- 
quisite beauty of coloring, form and tex- 
ture. 

I have held it in my hand and studied 
its dainty make-up that rivaled the finest 
silk and yet I knew it would soon be 
windblown and lost to view, that it was 
just one of the things filling the earth 
to give beauty for an hour or a day and 
then éade from sight. My eye would 
sweep the landscape around me. How 
many tiny flowers, I would say, are 
nestling in that tall grass and doing their 
bit toward the perfection that God had 
laid out for them to do in darkness or 
in light? Was I as brave as that? I 
felt 1 was not equal to the many unbidden 
accomplishments of the soundless world, 
not equal to their method of carrying on 
under the stress of adverse circumstances. 

It came to me to begin doing my part 
in recognizing their right and gallant 
courage in perfecting themselves. -Yes, 
I would. 

So what do you know, good people? 
I’m having a weed garden. I’m _ not 
meaning a ‘garden of weeds. Oh, no! But 
a hit-and-miss-collection of every plant 
I ean find that has lost itself from the 
coddling effort of love and established 
itself in roadside corners and open fields. 
I shall have to be content with a very 
few of each kind as Texas alone has more 
wildflowers than I could name in a long 
time. Some of them are truly lovely but 
their plentiful beauty has detracted from 
their rarity so they have come to be 
ealled weeds. 

There are wide fields golden with Cal- 
liopsis and roadsides gay with Gaillardias 
and Queen’s Lace, Petunias and Phlox. 
There are Anodas and Mallows, Sapo- 
naria and Phacelia, Lupinus, Lyehnis and 
Linum with aeres of waving Leucan- 
themum (Ox-eve Daisy), Lavateras, Heli- 
anthus and Hesperis (Sweet Rocket). 

In the dells of the bayous are Colum- 
bines and Jack-in-the-Pulpit and sweet 
Violas make a purple carpet for your 
feet. The Bluebonnets make driving a 
charm for Mareh and April and one small 
home I passed had given over its entire 
lawn to pink and blue Lupines (Blue- 


bonnets) that seed themselves and revel 
in new possessions, 
One gardener told me not to crowd 


flowers and this may work well in se- 
curing large blooms but in a_ general 
way I notice that all plants love to 
“hug” each other. I remember watching 


a florist as he “made up” a basket of 
plants for sale and they were placed as 
close as he could set them. I said, “I 
didn’t know you could set flowers and 
ferns so close together,” and he smiled, 
“Yes, they live on the strength of each 
other.” Well, I had, at Jeast, learned 


something which was very worthwhile. 

We are even yet being surprised at 
the damage done in Texas by the freeze 
last January. My three lovely peach 
trees did not come out this spring and 
I find they are dead, “root and branch.” 
The Camphor-tree is especially beautiful, 
but every one was killed in the South. 

Have you an immense garden where 
you can do what you want to do, or 
have you splendid acreage interspersed 
with great trees giving shade to plants 
that love it so and where you can steal 
a narrow space to make a “memory 
walk”? If so then you are fortunate, 
indeed. 

Suppose we have a “memory walk” in 
our garden or even around the lawn. 
Let’s fill it with flowers from friends in 
far-away states and exchange flowers 
with friends close by until it is com- 
plete? What a whole basketful of con- 
versation it will make as we entertain our 
friends and name each precious plant and 
tell how we got it. IJ have one bunch 
of large flowered Narcissus given me by 
a friend now gone to the Great Beyond 
and I never allow those blossoms to be 
in any vase other than on my writing 
table. I seem to receive an inspiration 
from her when gazing at the loveliness 
and reveling in their f fragrance. So much 
has the power of memory over the heart. 

I have not the slightest doubt that with 
many readers of FLOWER GROWER today, 
if they should see the words “grand- 
mother’s garden walk,” that article would 
be avidly read before any other. Memory 
has a prominent place in our subconscious 
minds and a warm place in every heart. 

Only last week I received a box of 
plants from a lady friend, who tells me 
she enjoys these write-ups, and in the 
box were some slips of English Ivy that 
she says came from Washington’s gardens 


at Mount Vernon. I simply laughed 
aloud, I was so happy over it.. She in- 


eluded two seeds of what she ealls “Devil’s 
Claws.” My, they’re scarey looking! I 
had never heard of them. But the frond 
of fern she sent was a “natural” to me 
as. ferns carpet the earth around Port- 
land, Oregon, where I lived for thirty 
years and will love it forever. : 


HEN you read this it may be too 
late to sow seeds, but if not I believe 
you will like Perilla laciniata for its 
color effect among your other flowers. 


It grows 2 feet high with large erushed 
red and purple leaves very much like a 
huge Coleus. It self seeds and stands 
hot sun. It is altogether desirable in a 
garden. For striking effect, put 
here and there among the greenery. 

It is not too early for winter window 
planting and you will love Gesneria hy- 
brida a lovely bloomer for months. It 


one 


is mueh like a Gloxinia but far less 
trouble. Get a mixed packet for color 
beauty. It is lovely. Keep tobacco 
stems around roots to ward off insect 


enemies. Pluck out each plant for its 
own pot and raise in shade this summer. 

Another pot plant very lovely and 
unusual is Inearvillea variabilis. Try it 
for your window. If anyone will divide 
their Gypsophila or Chinese Primrose 
with me I will pay well for them. I love 
them so. Bye until next time. 























| Southern California Garden 
Tips 


ERIS (Continued from page 292) 


From they all do well in a warm sunny spot 
‘ with a moderate amount of moisture. 
California Very desirable is the new hybrid, Ery- 
































California sun- thrina bidwilli. The flowers are brightest 
shine makes my wae ' P _ — . . 
claats extra crimson, and the tree blossoms all summer 
hardy — os long. 
iv > £ y rner . 
ied bocaues of As most of them are through blooming, 
ao . vee start dividing and transplanting Bearded 
will make your : =] eat 5. oa 
garden the envy of friends and neigh- Iris. Make strong divisions, clip off a | 
bors, My old customers are so pleasec hi » foliage f tter roots, anc 
they reorder year after year. Send now third of the foliage for better roots, and ; , 
for my free, new 24-page 1940 color cata~ set into deeply-dug ordinary garden soil TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
describing 250 varieties, many no . said “s a 
being introduced for the first time. a foot apart. Do not cover with more spray that helps you to grow 
Special Introductory Ofer than 2 inches of soil. Try a few new ettee eesen, Gemtseie Dindhn 
Send 25c with your request for my free catalog Sat age it : a ; a . 
and | will send you, as a sample of my stock, varieties and you'll be surprised at im- | spot and mildew; kills many 
@ Gna, tere piaet Oe Sie Slaw thlonel provements. There’ll be no disappoint- > < 
iris, Sierra Blue, (a 500 Iris). No plants shipped ; 5. : . . insect pests. Economical, 
—— i ment in Perry’s Sunset of copper and cides ite Tele tees ade 
: . : ; —jus y 
MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS, Best. 22 rose, Sierra Snow, and for rich yellows | sy to pps j : 
pt Ene — - Happy Days and California Gold. Water water and spray. Duy at oe 
newly-set plants lightly until they are den supply stores, or write 
YOUR * al a “ 
GROW BABY GOLDFISH “ccc" growing well. for free helpful bulletin. 





5 CHOICE WATER HYACINTHS ronves $8.00 Chrysanthemums should be growing 


1 FINE HARDY WATER LILY { fon of 1 ' 
INE, YEUOW oF WTB a rapidly. Pinch out tips for bushiness, 
HMorchid-color lowers. Largest selling Poo! Plants because stake and tie. About the last of the = 


month eut back two-thirds of the growth Rose Garden Spray Treatment 


2%-page BOOK. tells 


LAKEVIEW POND Semen: soc on those plants that were not divided and Reso Wits. Ca., 280 Ogre Bids. Poite., Pa. 
— reset. These trimmings can be spread 
around the bases of the Chrysanthemums 


UNUSUAL to shade roots and conserve moisture. Gladiolus Bulbs 


Sweet Peas, Stocks and Calendulas 










































OFFERING have doubtless served their time. Take Highest Quality Lowest Prices 
F out, renew the soil, and put in Asters, | Send for catalog listing 200 
— REE Portulaca, Zinnia, Marigolds, Petunias | eee 
Handy Reference Chart of 150 and Cosmos from flats. When they’re || _ _REDWOOD NURSERIES 
Popular Perennial Flower Seeds growing, nip out tops, fertilize a bit... GRANTS PASS OREGON 
For Summer & Autumn Sowing and the plot is all set for real midsum- 
Plan and plant your garden correctly from mer beauty. : 1 PINK DAFFODI L 
we = at: Em. ae Watch for ants. They plant and pro- | Pe. Hallam weeiety imported direct from 
LOVELY tect such pests as scale, mealy bug and | PPUREAY G7 ivoryewhite perienth. As serum! 
12 PERENNIALS § aphis. Keep the poison-jars filled and nt ly beautiful color combination. 
For Summer Sewing near runways. _ If ants are working y grown. Never before offéred for 
A $1.50 Value Prepaid for around Asters dig carefully around the | $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50, postpaid 
12 popular perennials that will greatly roots and put in powdered tobacco stems. | se eS oo, L~ - 
add to your garden’s beauty. Then cover, pack the soil, and water BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 


329 P. D., GALESBURG, MICH. 






thoroughly. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. Perennial Phlox prefers two-thirds 


176 DREER BUILDING, PHILA., PA. shade. Mulch, and never let it suffer oO 134 ¢ ta q D y 


for water. It should start blooming the 
HARDY ENGLISH IRIS first of the month and continue until | 1,900 VARIETIES 


Orchid like blooms in gorgeous hues | autumn if faded flowers are promptly 





























Blue ete Bulle cron tapane | removed, and the plants are occasionally To amateurs we offer a large assort- 
and grow easily. fertilized. ment of flowering plants and un- 
Assorted colors 12 bulbs for 50c If ad ee a a, flowered seedlings from $3 up. For 
* 25 bulbs for $1.00 certain plants or shrubs have leaves the exhibitor our collection contains 
1 isti Fy ils © > 7) aeir 
Our catalog listing choice daffodils. | that are off color, just peek underneath many unusual and rare, as well as 
free upon request. | the foliage for red spider. The remedy Award and Certificate Plants. Prices 
FLORAVISTA | is a frequent, forceful spray from the and Catalog on Request. 





Rt. 3, Box 669-F, Olympia, Wash. 





| hose; and be sure to hit the undersides 
= where they stay. L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
T | Make euttings of Carnation, Pink, Growers and Importers 
Nepeta mussini, Marguerite and very late Wellesley, Mass. 
SUCKING & INSE( sorts of Chrysanthemums for winter | 
CHEWING blossoms. This is, too, almost the best | 
Harmless to People and Animals time to root Begonia cuttings. 
No need to take risks with poisonous All seedlings must be watched lest 
gel ae’ A SaOT Wie be Soe they get sunstroke or dry out. They 
Ww . s 9 
Also protects plants against. many | must be shaded through the hottest parts 
Fungus Diseases. Used successfully for | of the day, then uncovered for sun and 
more than 65 years. . Nile . . 
ae air during the rest of the time. Tiny 
2 Forms—Dust and Liquid plants must be watered daily. 
Both contain Rotenone, the non-poi- 
sonous insecticide, specially stabilized 
by Hammond’s Patented Process to 
give greater killing power. Sources of unusual plants men- 
At Garden Supply Dealers Everywhere tioned in this department will be 


Write for FREE “Garden Enemies” Chart supplied on request. Please enclose 








Plant Now 


DAHLIAS' 


Over 120 varieties to choose from... . 
Exhibition, Miniature, Pompon and Single 
Sorts. 


The cream of the finest varieties that have 
been developed to date. 


1940 Seed Catalog Free on Request 


lamp 6 Waker 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F., N.Y.C. 
















. 7a 7} y Branches: Newark, N. J. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. stamped envelope with your letter. Whine Fiaies. N.Y. an as 
6 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. —EDITor. Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 
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Classified Advertising Section 


m0 MITT Rc -e Orchid Plants 
YOUNG ORCHID PLANTS for the Amateur or Experi- 


PURPLE DRAGON LILY from volcanic Canary Islands. 
Enormous bloom. Sulphurous odor. Dragon fingered leaves. 
Spotted stalks. Hardy, sensational. Bulbs $1.00 each. 
September delivery. O. L. BIEL, New Albany, Ind. 








ES 


TTT, 











RATE. ite PER WORD, COUNT AAA. BERSS. 360 T= Hemerocallis enced Grower. 4 auate P 2 FOUN. husky, pesithy 
or ee or more cons e ) ‘attleya Orc ants 0 es an ybrids. Now in 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per veer. HYBRID DAYLILIES—Anna Betscher, George Yeld 1%, 2, 2%, 3 and 4 inch hs og also an interesting group 
No one time — = a eae Golden Dream, Hyperion, Iris Perry, Mikado, Ophir. of Cattleya Orchid Seedlings ready to plant into individual 
order for less than $3 per @ Radiant, Winsome, each 50c. Calypso, Dr. Regel, Gem, pots. Our list covers the best commercial varieties and 
WITH ORDER. Gypsy, Imperator, Margaret Perry, each 25c. Postage paid represents the finest parentages. We assure safe delivery. 

on orders of $2.00, Fisher Flowers, Germantown, Tenn. Our prices are most reasonable. May we send you our new 








listings? PITTSBURGH CUT FLOWER CO., Chrystal 
Farm Nurseries, (600,000 sq. ft. of glass), Sales Dept., 
116-118 Seventh St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Alpines 2 
. Ss See Insecticides 


eee ye ge ae ares USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 


St. jelpt P: : ’ corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- Oriental Poppies 
t., Philadelphia, Pa olus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium— 
= —— Cyclamen mite; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet ORIENTAL POPPIES exclusively. Extra large plants 


















































free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. make satisfied customers. We suggest a trial. Send for 
Baby Evergreens (makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 at. $3.00; list. A. E. Curtis, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
% --. ap gal. $10.00; cash with order. baggy 3 for 
circular describing sprayer that works from_the_ hose. HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS—Our gigantic roots 
3S yer eee | ee e< Et 5 a COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Willis- produce flowers the first year. Write for free booklet 
Juniper 8-10 inch transplants, $1.00. Numerous bargains. ton, N. Y. describing and pricing the finest pink, rose, red, and 
5 RANSOM NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. varieties of other colors. National Iris Gardens, Box 
Complete list. RANSO ene 1 Iri 223-F, Beaverton, Oregon. 
—————— a Na ris 
Bulb SNOWFLAME, red-white, Cherio, pink-red, only bi-color 
ulbs IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- Poppies. $2.00 for both. World's largest collection, 232 
paid for $1.00. List of 450 varieties including latest, now varieties. L. Knapp, Zionsville, Indiana. 








BULB CLOSE OUT SPECIALS—Clivia miniata hybrids, 784%: Johm N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Ill. - _ 


















































large $2.25. 10 Double Tuberous Begonias, large, $1.00. IRIS—Modern varietie : aa ; Phl 
ily Nile : . » te » ** - ] a s very attractively priced in my free ox 
ete pa ee oo _ Bag ng catalog of ‘‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris.”’ Satisfaction 
California. Aiea 7 — hg et et — = Linwood Iris Gar- 10 BEST VARIETY Yearling, Field Grown Phlox $1.00, 
—. —______— oer ee ae Saenene 3 Ethel Pritchard, 3% 2, Struthers, 2 Lillian, 2 Leo 
ee Schlegeter, Glads ies, etc. indig Nursery, Middle- 
TWICE-BLOOMING !RIS—write for our large free book- ca iowa. — - ” — 
Cactus let illustrating varieties in natural color as well as de- = — 
scribing and pricing the finest tall-bearded, dwarf, | and 
CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all dif- ttn sorts. National Iris Gardens, Box 223-F, Positions Wanted 
ferent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cacti, not ee Se 7. 
oul ; ‘ult irections and 25 Candy Cactus se : ‘ e 
ee oct tan poe reed with each aa. 1 small IRIS BARGAINS—30 all different, very choice © Iris, post- HORTICULTURAL SUPERINTENDENT: To apply scien- 
Old Man Cactus 25c extra. This is the best offer in the paid East of Mississippi River, for $1.00. beled 30c tific knowledge and management. 10 years of commercial 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; order direct from extra. Write for above list and bargain collections. Mt. and private experience as foreman, manager and superin- 
th adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Upton Iris Gardens, Mt. Upton, N. Y. tendent. Single, refined. Horticultural graduate, excel- 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. lent references. BOX 51, Penllyn, Penna. 
IRIS PRICE LIST free. . 5e up. Seadial: > £ = = a 
, Iris, $1.00. 50 Assorted, $1.00. Cecil oudyshe 
CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture,  {¥, “i : 
new species, exploration, naming, beautifully illustrated. Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. Prize Seals 
Recognized authcrity Learn about fascinating Cacti. — — 





1RIS—Splendid varieties, early and late, (some Sass 


$1.00 siz months. Box 101, Pasadena, Callf introductions) all colors mixed, unlabeled 90c per 100, 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 






































Express Collect. We receive many re-orders from .cus- delphi “ws Horner Press, 3517 Lancaster Ave., Phila- 
15 BLOOMING SIZE CACTI, (No Opuntias), all different, tomers who have bought this collection when formerly eiphia, 2a. : - 
labeled, postpaid, $1.00. Each and every shipment guar- offered.. BIRD HAVEN IRIS GARDENS, Leavenworth, = — 
anteed to please. WESTEX CACTUS GARDENS, Box Kansas. No Catalog. d 
624, Cisco, Texas. Seeds 
Labels 10 PACKETS PERENNIAL Flower Seeds, postpaid 25: 
Daffodils Plant now and grow your own hardy plants. Ida Cure, 
PLANT LABELS — Printed Titles, pClass Protected — 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas. th 
| set rs Daffodils, Jonquils call ‘em what you will. bag eg oe | y tg kg gy S 1 Off ined 
escriptive catalog of World’s best and newest varieties, ON - = . ena s ~~ ® s 
Edwin C. Powell, Rt. 2, Rockville, Md. dozen. No stamps. (See page 264). LAWRENCE NURSERY, Ppecia er 


1258 South VanNess, San Francisco, Calif. —— 

— GROW GIANT PLANTS, freaks, new species, by means 

otinks of Colchicine, an old gout remedy. Send 25c for mono 

Eremurus Lilies graph that tells how. Garden Publications, 410 South 
Dearbori? St., Chicago, Ill. 























RAR . - st Sioa : SACRED LILY of India—enormous yy shape blossoms z Ga 
Le ore, OO RUS, (The world’s most beautiful lly) "ft, high in 30 days, 26c, 75c, $1.60, $2.50, Blooming  SOIL-S-GRO—10c PACKAGE for growing plants without 
booking’ orders, Fairview Gardens, Fox Lake, Wisconsi size $5. Postpaid. Culture’ leaflet ek. Hammer, 1672 soil and for plant-treatment with Vitamin By, sent post- 
ardens, Fox Lake, Wisconsin. Collingwood, Detroit, Mich. paid. Satisfaction or money back. SOILL-S-GRO LAB- 

: ORATORIES, P. O. Box 292, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Tall Bearded Iris 


25, YOUR CHOICE, all different varieties, for $2.00. Guar- 
anteed well grown and true. Transportation collect 


Please name three for second choice. | Aphrodite, Asia, 
Avatar, Baldwin, Ballerino, Beau Sabreur, Benchley 
_ Giant, Blue Banner, Blue Hill, Buto, Bruno, Candlelight, 


Cameliard, Carfax, Cardinal, Chromylla, Cheyenne, Cinna- 
bar, Clara Noyes, Cockatoo, Columbine, Damozel, Daunt- 
less, Depute Nomblot, Desert Dawn, Desert Gold, Dog- 


‘a ‘ . rose, Dolly Madison, Dorothy. Dietz, El Capitan, Eliza- 
If Not This Hand beth Egelberg, Euphony, Fascination, Flamingo, Fragon- 

’ y Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! ard, Frieda Mohr, Gay Hussar, Germaine Perthuis, Henri 
Rivoire, Giant King, Gleam, Indian Chief, Irma Pollock, 
King Juba, King Karl, King Midas, King Tut, L’Aiglon, 
Largo, Legend, Lenzschnee, Lindberg, Lodestar, Magenta, 


Majestic, Mary Senni, Midwest Pride, Midgard, Motif, 

FLOWER GROWER Alban N Y Mrs. Valerie West, Morning Glory, Mt. Royal, My Mary- 
' y; . . land, Ningal, Numa Rumestan, Omaha, Opaline, Oread, 

Paulette, Persia, Picador, Pink Opal, Pink Satin, Presi- 
dent Pilkington, Rameses, Redwing, Rhea, Rheingauperle, 
-_ i . “ F ‘ Rheintraube, Rheintochter, Rose Dominion, Rosemadder, 
lease enfer my name as a subscriber. enclose $2 Tor one year. Rose Petal, Romance, Romolla, Santa Clara, Sensation, 
Sequoiah, Sir Michael, Snow White, Tapestry, Trostringer, 

Valor, Vert Galant, Waconda, Winneshiek, Yves Lassilley, 
Zuni, Grand View Iris Gardens, Edwardsburg, Michigan. 














Name Tropical House Plants 





BUTTERFLY ORCHID (Epidendrum Tampense) flower 
size planted on Florida Wood, $1.00. 10 odd rent 
house pants _ *. One Seaforthia Palm and one ever- 
' ooming irks ap 50c. Postpaid. Free Catalogue. 
Address te ee Oe ee i irate wal fe es ap in tae Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida. . 








Vitamins 





City - VITAMIN B; Amazing Stimulant! Newest plant treat- 
. ment discovery. Kit, directions, PURE CRYSTALLINE 

VITAMIN for 2500-2800 gallons. $1.00 postpaid. 

“XCHANGE”, 5543 So. Trumbuli, Chicago. 








As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


Agents Wanted 
Two years for $3.00 





MEN or WOMEN (East of Mississippi only) to sell famous 
Van Bourgondien quality bulbs, seeds and plants. Gener- 
ous commission. Write for information. Van Bourgon- 
dien Bros., Dept. 22, Babylon, N. Y. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


(Continued from page 312) 


> 9 
A Tiny Cat’s-Ear 
HEN someone wrote early in the days 
of rock gardening that Cat’s-ears were 
only fit for unconsidered places, they seem 


to have consigned the entire group to 
oblivion. That has done an injustice to 


several good garden plants, including the 
European Antennaria dioica. And, of 
course, it left out of account the rare 
American A. subviscosa, which the Mitchell 
Nurseries, Dept. F., Barre, Verment, are 
introducing this year. While the first 
named is a plant of the sun, the latter 
comes from the north-facing slopes of the 
Gaspé peninsula and will consequently be 
useful for the shady places in the rockery 


that gardeners find so difficult. When we 
are told that this native makes an inch- 
high mat of silver, part of its value at 


least is indicated. Incidentally, if you are 
a rock gardener you can scarcely afford to 
get along without Mitchell’s catalogue, 
which lists perhaps the most comprehensive 
collection of hardy rockery plants in this 
country. 


Hyponex 


| HAVE not yet reached the point where 
[I am ready to abandon the age-old prac- 


tice of growing plants in fertile soil. If I 
do, Hyponex (Hydroponic Chemical Co., 


Inc., 152 West 42nd St., New York City) 


will probably be the reason. Although I 
have not yet tried it in water culture, 


results from its use in growing Carnations 
in sand and gravel have been highly pleas- 
ing and the reaction of house plants in 
my ordinary lean soil has been phenomenal. 
Get their circular for more details, or bet- 
ter yet get a 3-ounce can of this highly- 
concentrated and balanced plant food from 
your local dealer or direct from the manu- 
facturers and see if I am not conservative 
in my statement. 


California Wild Flowers 


LONG with what the inhabitants like to 
call a heavenly climate, California is 
blessed with a host of beautiful annual 
plants which local environment has fitted 
for self-preservation under what we in the 
East call trying conditions. Consequently, 
they are ideal subjects for the wild garden, 
where the seeds may be scattered broadcast 
and forgotten until a little later they will 
begin to remind one of thé glories of that 
wonderful state, The Campbell Seed Store, 
135 W. Colorado St., Pasadena, California, 
have a mixture of 20 kinds at 10 cents 
per packet which will be a revelation to 
anyone who has not tried this adventure. 


Double Annual Poppies 


HILE you are planting the California 

wild flowers as outlined in the fore- 
going, why not add a liberal pinch of 
Olds’ All-Double Poppies (L. L. Olds Seed 
Co., Dept. 2, Madison, Wisconsin) to the 
mixture. Or, better yet, select a dry sunny 
spot that you have had trouble-in keeping 
clothed with vegetation, and broadeast a 
packet there. You are apt to be surprised 
by the performance, which will likely be 
repeated for years to come. ' 


C. W. Woop 
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Villain in the Garden 


Mary B. THAYER 


ERE is real tragedy! You come 
H home some spring evening, tired 

but eager to set out your newly- 
purchased boxful of young tomato plants. 
How proud you are when the last one is 
set. But the next morning when you 
go out to inspect them, two of them are 
lying flat! What is causing the damage? 
Villain eutworm! A thief-in-the-night, 
the arch-enemy of all young and tender 
plants. After dusk he comes out of hid- 
ing, climbs partway up the stalk, some- 
times as much as several inches, and 
makes his meal from a complete cross- 
section of stem. Then he goes back into 
hiding—and here is where you are lucky, 
for he burrows into the ground at the 
base of the injured plant, so if you stir 
around in the soil carefully, you will 
almost surely uncover him. He does his 
best to look like an innocent lump of 
earth, for he rolls up into a fat coil and 
as he is brownish or olive-colored he is 
inconspicuous. 

And if you do find some ecutworms in 
the garden, it is wise to anticipate others 
by spreading for them a _ banquet of 
poisoned bait. One way to make it is 
this: to one peck (5 pounds) of bran, 
add 14 pound of arsenic or Paris green, 
whichever you prefer. Mix these two in- 
gredients thoroughly, as it is important 
that each particle of bran have a bit of 
the poison on it. Mix it with a wooden 
paddle, or the old spoon you use for 
mixing insecticides. Do not mix with 
your hands. Next mix separately a pint 
of syrup or cheap molasses with three 
quarts of water, and stir gradually into 
the bran; do not dump it in all at once 
as this would wash the poison from the 
bran flakes. If the resulting mixture is 
too dry, you may add more water, up to 
one quart, but the bait when finished 
should be crumbly, not soggy nor sloppy. 

Late in the evening just before dark, 
seatter this bait about the base of each 
plant. It should not dry out before the 
worms begin feeding. To be certain of 
getting all the cutworms, make several ap- 
plications of bait on successive nights. 
Occasionally there seems to be an epi- 
demie of cutworms, and you will find all 
gardeners in your section complaining of 
their depredations. They are more likely 
to be troublesome if you make your 
garden in land that has lain fallow for 
several years. If you are apprehensive 
of such damage, have your garden 
ploughed late in the fall, as the worms 
winter over in the soil and deep plough- 
ing will expose them to the frost. As 
an additional precaution, sow some of 
the poisoned bait broadeast over the 
garden a few days before you set out 
any young plants. 





Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


1 RO}. ES) Zed t-te). cents 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 
Sole Manufacturers 
THE AMERICAN COLOR 6&6 CHEMICAL CO 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 








A NEW WEATHERPROOF 


PLANT 
MARKER 


“IT WEARS A CAP” 


No fade-out of your markings 





It’s the finest 
marker you have 
ever seen. 

Made of metal 
it stays put. 

Baked enamel 
green finish— 
Rains wash it like 
a dish. 

Slip-over fool- 
proof metal cap 
with airplane 
transparent window material. 

Stake 7” long, ample white marking 
space, 14%” x 214”. 

Beauty, Strength, Permanence. 

WE WILL SHIP PREPAID 
12 markers $1.00; 25 markers $2.00; 
50 markers $3.75; 100 markers $7.00. 
Address Marker Division 


SMITH INDUSTRIES 


XENIA, OHIO 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 


1 inch and up. Priced per 100. 25 at same rate 
Delivery charges prepaid. 


Ce A ee $1.00 Moravian ..... $1.00 
Betty Nuthall ... 1.00 Opalescent ...... 1.00 
Bob White ...... 1.25 Picardy ....--+-: 1.00 
Dr. F. E. Bennett 1.00 Tiffary 1.00 
Flaming Sword .. 1.00 Wasaga 1.00 


Minimum 


order $1.00 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO., Wichert, Illinois 


No catalogue 











Grow Pansy Plants from 4 


PITZONKA’S “ 


Giant-Flowering Mixture 


Fresh seed saved from selected plants. Col- 
ors from orchid and yellow to purple, blue 
and red. You will be amazed at the beauty 
of the blooms. 
Single packet 75c, two for $1.25 
Postpaid 

Pansy Folder mailed on request. Describes 
the Giant-flowering Mixture and many 
named varieties. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
P. O. Box F Bristol, Pennsylvania 
log. No colored pictures but the 


best plants money can buy. 








The finest varieties at reasonable 
prices. Also choice daylilies, peonies 
and oriental poppies. Send for cata- 

















EDGEWOOD IRIS GARDENS ‘S**or", 
PLANTING SEASON 


NEW YORK 
<<... 


Make your selection from the hundreds of the 
best varieties and species listed in our 
beautiful 1940 catalog of IRIS, AMARYLLIS 
AND RARE BULBS. We know you will be 
satisfied. 


SPECIAL SPRING COLLECTION OFFER 


12 fine varieties, catalog value at $2 00 
least $4.00, sent prepaid for only . 


This offer expires June 15th. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Bivd. Arcadia, Calif. 
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The NEW Masters 


“HANDI-CART” 


Successor to the wheelbarrow 
Front edge tips down. Rake leaves, grass, trash, etc., 
right in. To load sand, gravel, rocks, etc., just scoop “em 
up—no stooping—no shoveling—carries any load, up to 
300 lbs. Mix cement right in ‘““HANDI-CART’’—take 
it anywhere. 


Order Now to Make Work Easier! 








Sturdy, sheet metal body; solid steel axle; 
dise wheels; rubber tires. Husky enough for 
years of service, yet light ., 3 
and easy-running. Built to 2 cu. ft. capacity 
stand abuse and _ over- 


loading. Order direct from 
this ad or write for 
details and illustrat- 
ed folder. Dealers 
wanted. 


$4.75 


31% cu. ft. capac- 
ity size at $6.75 
F. O. B. Chicago 


MASTERS PLANTER COMPANY 
4023 West Lake St., Dept. 29 Chicago, Ill. 


Pansy Seed Sowing Time 





is near. Buy true OREGON GIANT 
PANSY SEED, (Finest Florists’ 
Mixture) direct of the originator 
and grower, Mrs. Merton G. Ellis. 
Ss ey errr | 
3 pkts. 600 seeds each........ $2.00 
ee ee: RTO BORE. 60.0ccc00% $ .35 


Cultural Directions & 
for Marketing Pansy Plants, FREE. 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 66, Canby, Oregon 


VI G 0 R 0.:..: Dazzling Beauty 


to "Parade of Roses” at N. Y. Fair 


To assure maximum growth, most exquisite 
eolor and fragrance, this breathtaking garden 
of 8,000 rosebushes was fed one plant food 


exc A AAaA AA 
AAAAAAAAAAAA 


B SURE DEATH. 19 


"SNAILS 
cyTWORMS, SOWBUES 


Suggestions 








. Vigoro! 


















“WEED KILLER - 


Rout out dreaded Poison Ivy, Honeysuckle, 
Quack Grass, Canada Thistle and other un- 
sightly Weeds. Rain washes out the chemical. 
Sold by Garden Supply Dealers 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
6 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 










-Irrigate quickly, easily 
and thoroughly with- 
out breaking down 
tender plants or wash- 
ing out rich top soil. 
Full volume released 
gently to soak deep 
around roots. Avoid 
foliage diseases 
caused by sprinkling. 
Reach the back of 
deep beds with long 
52 in. handle without 
stepping into wet soil. 
Weighs only a pound, 
attaches to every gar- 
den hose. An inexpen- 

“aS sive and lasting in- 
Used by professional gardeners and 
nurserymen. 


$2.50 delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed 
At your dealer or order direct from 


Scofield Mfg. Co., Box 136, Sta. A, Palo Alto, Calif. 








vestment. 


or 
George H. Peterson, Inc., Box 35, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Eastern U. S. A. Distributor 


Wyant 


TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 
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_ Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 











A New Plant Marker 


HB perennial problem of labelling one’s 

plants permanently and with an incon- 
spicuous marker has, I believe, been solved 
at last with the introduction of the weather- 
proof metal markers made by the Smith 
Industries, Xenia, Ohio. That is my opin- 
ion, at least, after using them this winter 
and spring. What I like about it especially 
is the complete legibility of the writing 
under the transparent weatherproof cover- 
ing. But you will never know what they 
really are and how satisfactory they are 
in actual use unless you get a sample dozen. 
Turn to page 149 of the March FLOWER 
GroweB for prices and more details or, if 
that has been mislaid, ask the manufacturer 
for a free circular, 


Erodium Chrysanthum 


gpm all Heron’s-bills are worthy 
garden plants, being mostly beautiful 


in leaf and of long flowering habit. The 
loveliest one that I know is Erodium 
chrysanthum, whose ferny leaves are, or 


should be at least, heavily plated with 
silver and whose flowering period here 
extends from May until frost. The plant 
is not covered with its sulphur-yellow flow- 
ers all that time, to be sure, but there is 
scarcely a day when a clump will not carry 
at least one truss. And all it asks is for 
a place in the sun and in a perfectly drained 
spot. This note was prompted by the recent 
arrival of Carl Starker’s (Carl Starker 
Gardens, Jennings Lodge, Oregon) cata- 
logue, which is one of the few sources in 
this country for the plant that I know. 
I would not have you think, though, that 
his rare plants stop there, for his is one 
of the most complete lists of rock garden 
material either here or abroad, 


Double Pyrethrums 


OUBLE Pyrethrums are among the most 

sought after of hardy plants—a fact 
that will become apparent when you in- 
quire for them at your favorite nursery. 
You will probably either find that he does 
not grow them at all, because the named 
varieties have to be propagated from di- 
vision and are, therefore, slow to increase, 
or that he cannot grow them fast enough 
to supply the demand. This month is a 
good time to start growing your own by 
sending to Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, 
Box F., Painesville, Ohio, for a packet of 
their seeds. Not all will be double, of 
course, but you will likely be surprised by 
the large percentage that are and by the 
splendid colors you get, 


Dianthus Highland Hybrids 


HILE planning your seedings of per- 
ennials this month do not overlook the 
Dianthus Highland Hybrids, especially if 
you are a lover of Pinks. Perhaps you have 
had disappointing results in the past from 


D. plumarius and its hybrids and dislike 
have 


to try again. I, too, had the same 
experience repeatedly but I am sure of 
getting something outstanding from Bur- 


pee’s (W. Atlee Burpee Co., 315 Burpee 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.) strain of Highland 
Hybrids (page 81 of their current cata- 
logue). The flowers are large, many of 
them of the desired circular form, and 
come in a wide range of beautiful shades 


of pink, salmon, red and white. Good news 


to be added to the foregoing is that many 
of them bloom in my garden from June 
until frost. 
Coral Bells 

HINK of all the qualities that the 

perfect garden plant is supposed to 
possess and compare your list with the 
performance of a good variety of Coral 


Bells (Heuchera) ; you will, 
acquainted with modern 

prised how close they 
Then turn to 
Brothers’ 


unless you are 
kinds, be 


come to 


sur- 
perfection. 
page 34 of the Barnes 
Nursery Co., Yalesville, Conn., 
catalogue and see what they have to offer: 
Nine named forms, including eight new 
ones from the best Heuchera specialists of 
Europe, ranging in color from pure white 
through pink to scarlet. 


Rocky Mountain Columbine 


HEN Boulder, } ol] O- 


advertisement on 
FLOWER GROWER, 
Columbines are 


Rockmont Nursery, 

rado, wrote in its 
page 166 of the March 
that the Rocky Mountain 
the “loveliest flowers of our Western moun- 
tains,” it spoke the truth and might well 
have ‘included much more territory in this 
statement. If you do not know this queen 
of Columbines, may I urge you to get their 
interesting catalogue, which will acquaint 
you with a lot of out-of-the-ordinary plant 
material, 


Waterite Seed Flats 


new idea in seed flats that 


H'! RE is a 
will take much of the fuss and worry 


out of handling seeds in flats. Made of 
rust-resisting metal, painted green, it is 


long-lived (guaranteed by the makers, Wa- 
terite Seed Fla@ Co., Dept. F., Middletown, 
N. Y.) and its unique plan of applying 
water by means of sub-irrigation does away 
with danger of washing out seeds and 
newly germinated plants when the soil is 
watered on the surface. 


Herbs 


HAT part of the garden craft who have 
long been interested in herbs as 
tants of our gardens and not 


inhabi- 


merely as an 


intriguing part of literature, welcome the 
present increasing popularity of these 
plants. Your interest will be further in- 


creased by a perusal of the catalogue of 


Highmead Nursery, Dept. F., Ipswich, 
Mass., a concern that specializes in this 


kind of material. 


(Continued on page 


311) 























At Last! 





to This Increasingly Popular Art! 


HAT a delightful revelation 

this book is going to bring 
everyone who loves to select and 
arrange flowers for the home! 
And what a prize-winning help it 
will be to members of garden 
clubs who like to create arrange- 
ments for competition in flower 
shows! Never before has there 
been a method of learning the art 
which gave so much practical 
help—both in combining harmoni- 
ous colors and in creating unique, 
original and charming floral de- 
signs! 









| Examine it 
for a week 
FREE 


Send No 
Money 


61 Lovely NATURAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
plus dozens of “how to do it" diagrams 


Skill in creating lovely flower arrangements cannot be taught through 
words alone, or through black-and-white pictures! You must be shown 
actual examples, in all their natural color harmony. For the first time 
in the history of flower art, Flower Arrangement in Color preserves 
in permanent form, and with all the beauty of their exquisitely 
harmonized hues, 61 of the most perfect examples of this lovely art— 
all executed by nationally recognized masters! 


But Flower Arrangement in Color is much more than a collection of 
masterpieces in floral art, for each example is analyzed and explained 
with the object of helping you to create your original designs, making 
use of the priniciples revealed. 


By F. F. ROCKWELL, Garden Editor 
of the NEW YORK TIMES 


Flower enthusiasts everywhere know him as a lecturer, and as author, 
with Esther C. Grayson, of Flower Arrangement, widely appreciated 
as the most practical guide, so far, in this art. And now these same 
authorities have again collaborated in producing Flower Arrangement 
in Color, a work which for the first time enables anyone to use, with 
confidence, the whole spectrum of flower hues in creating the most 
exquisite floral arrangement imaginable! This new volume is their 
masterpiece, for it gives complete instructions in every phase of the 
art—in both DESIGN CREATION and COLOR COMBINATION. 





No other book teaches Flower Arrangement through such a wealth of color illustrations 


No volume remotely approaching this in beauty and actual usefulness has ever been prepared for the 
average grower of flowers who loves to bring their decorative beauty into the house. And this book is 
absolutely indispensable to members of garden clubs who create arrangements for competition in flower shows. 


Mail Coupon for FREE EXAMINATION : FREE EXAMINATION—SEND NO MONEY 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 


Copyright, 1940, by Wm. H. Wise & Co. 





Only $2.95, Easy Terms, if You Keep It Dept. 917, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. . 
Asvangomest tn COLOR, te Fee een Pies he, Ke 
» by ° ockwell. "lease ship it, fully pre- 
You may have FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN COLOR for a week's free examination. paid tor ene week's examination. I may return the book within oma 
‘ P week and owe nothing. If I keep it, I will send $1.00 as my first 
Send the oa with no ene FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN COLOR will be payment, and I will send $1.00 each month wntil only $2.95 (plus a 
shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, ee eee ni <a 1 
make a first payment of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month, a ‘postage pata. ‘Same wong no Rang, 
until only $2.95 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. €. v 
Name NS 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers me. 
Dept 917, 50 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. at 


City 
O Check here if you w 


State 
beautiful artcraft binding for 75 cents extra. 


at 
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